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CHAPTER XIX. 
“ON THE TRACK.’’ 


CARR was greatly upset by the evident emotion of Madame Falk. 
It seemed cruel and ill-bred to press any enquiries upon her—yet 
he was burning for further information. 

“Pray forgive me, for disturbing you,” he said. “I fear it 
must seem intrusive on my part questioning you about your 
pictures, but I was so startled, so struck by the likeness I recog- 
nised, that the words had passed my lips before I could stop 
them. If it distresses you I shall say no more, perhaps some 
other day you will allow me——” 

“Ah, no!” she interrupted. “Let the dead past bury its 
dead. I do not wish to think that picture can by any possibility 
resemble your father—strange that at this distance of time the 
old pain should thrill me. No—my dear young friend—let us 
not speak on this matter again—it would do you no good—on 
the contrary it might open your eyes to possible wrong and sorrow 
if the portrait proved to be that of yourfather. No, Mr. Carr, do 
not speak of it again.” 

“TI will of course obey you!” he said slowly—his eyes fixed 
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on the photograph. “I will leave you now. But do not punish 
my thoughtless out-spokenness by forbidding me to come again.” 

“ No—I should be sorry to lose the pleasure of seeing you!” 
said Madame Falk kindly and cordially, “ though I will let you go 
now, and you may be sure I shall write to May and settle about 
her coming here. You have made me just a little uncomfort- 
able about Ogilvie, unnecessarily so I am sure.” She spoke 
more in ‘her usual tone, but evidently by an effort. Carr there- 
fore shook hands cordially with her and went away—descending 
the stairs slowly and thoughtfully. 

“It is all very curious,” he thought, for he too had been 
deeply moved by the sight of his father’s well-remembered 
features. He had been passionately attached to the only parent 
he had ever known—and had had a strange lonely boyhood, the 
only companion of a gloomy irritable man, who was rough and 
stern to everyone save his son. His early recollections pre- 
sented him with a picture of wild open-air life, among horses and 
cattle, hills and pasture. His home was a rude log-hut on a farm 
or ranche—at some distance from a cluster of buildings of the 
same description only larger and better. This farm was not his 
father’s. The “Boss” was an older man, rough and masterful 
too, but his roughness was more rugged than coarse. His father 
was a man of some importance nevertheless, and often went away 
with the Boss on expeditions, and held long discussions with 
him. 

The Boss had a wife who seemed to Carr very old, in those 
childish days, but there were no children to play with him. 
The Lady Boss was wonderfully good'to him and made cakes 
and pies for his delectation, and was always wanting him to 
stay with her—yet he was an ungrateful toad and did not care to 
be with his benefactress. His greatest pleasure was to have 
lessons with his father, who in the winter evenings taught him 
regularly. Then came bad times, disease got among the cattie, 
and fever seized the men. 

Among them, Carr’s father. He was terribly ill and delirious 
and then—the child had no father ! 

The Boss and his wife were very good to him. He became 
their son. By and by they broke up their establishment—things 
were all going wrong. ‘Then various pictures came out of 
memory’s store-house, more or less blurred and faded by the 
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fanning of Time’s sombre pinions. A big city—a glorious 
panorama of mountain and sea. Long days on board ship— 
delightful sailors who let him skin his hands playing with rough 
tarry ropes—the grandeur of wide ocean raging under the 
scourge of the storm-fiend—such were the pictures which swept 
over Carr’s mental field of vision, as he wandered through the 
streets of Paris, that beautiful city, perhaps the most graceful 
product of civilisation in Europe. He had not thought of his 
early rough life for many a day, and now, that photograph had 
brought it all before his eyes so freshly. 

He must—he would—find out all about it, yet he did not want 
to annoy Madame Falk or cause her pain. 

The expression of her face as she begged him not to open old 
wounds came back to him. It expressed infinite sorrow. 

He had a great regard for Madame Falk. There was a tone 
of wholesome strength—of sound common sense—in her air and 
conversation that made her a most agreeable companion to Carr. 
He had profound faith in the loyalty of her nature and would 
have (he knew not why) have trusted his life to her simple 
promise. No, he would not pain or annoy her, but he would find 
out something about that picture—he must, he could not rest till 
he had. But how? Looking round for ways and means to 
carry out this determination he thought of Miss Barton. 

Of this lady he had not quite so high an opinion as of her 
cousin and partner—she amused him however, and he shrewdly 
surmised that profit of any kind was not without its importance 
in her eyes. It would however be shabby to pump her behind 
Madame Falk’s back, yet the matter was very important to him 
—suppose he turned out some relation tb them? suppose—(his 
brown cheek flushed) suppose his father had deserted Madame 
Falk, and married his (Carr’s) mother under some other name? 
True his present appellation was that of the friendly Boss who 
had adopted him, he scarcely knew what his own had been, he 
rather believed it had been the same as his own Christian name. 
It was all very puzzling. Would it not be better to leave it 
alone, rather than unravel the mystery only to find the bar 
sinister on his scutcheon? He would wait and see. 

At this point in his reflections his progress was arrested by M. 
Dupont, who greeted him cordially, and informed him that 
Madame Zavadoskoi had arrived in Paris for the winter, and 
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poured forth many enquiries for their mutual friends. He him- 
self had been in America—had enjoyed his visit — but — 
Heavens! how good it was to be once more in the city of cities. 

Having taken a turn with him on the Boulevards, Carr called 
a fiacre—and went away to leave his card on Madame 
Zavadoskoi. 

On her side Madame Falk had been greatly shaken by Carr’s 
abrupt questions—not that she believed there was more than 
an accidental resemblance between her lost husband’s picture 
and the young man’s father. 

She was generally successful in keeping bitter memories at bay. 
“To her, defeat and unhappiness meant destruction—she could 
not fret and live! Hope was strong within her. Hope had 
kept her up at first under her cruel trials, and then just indig- 
nation had flamed out to keep the springs of her vitality warm 
and in motion. Time brought many new lights by which to view 
her husband’s conduct ; her final conviction being that, for the 
moment, fierce jealousy had destroyed the balance of his reason, 
and, before he could recover it, “he had gone down into the 
grave where all things are forgotten”; and her sweet boy, ah! 
it was too cruel to rob her of him! that was the strongest proof 
of temporary insanity. She thanked God for this belief, which 
brought her that blessed balm—the power to forgive! Was it— 
could it be possible, that her half-insane husband, escaping the 
perils of the deep, to which his baby-boy had probably suc- 
cumbed, had found another companion—the mother of Carr ?— 
that he was right in his recognition? The idea did not rouse in 
her any indignation. It was so long ago—quite five-and-twenty 
years—that it all seemed to have happened in another life. Jf 
he had lived—it was not improbable that he had formed some 
such connection. But these were dreams—mere dreams. 

By the time Miss Barton had returned to dinner Madame Falk 
was quite herself, though the sharp eyes of her loving, but 
domineering, friend detected something not exactly normal in 
her looks. 

“What’s the matter, Esther? You are as white as paper, and 
your eyes are quite dark underneath. Have you hada touch 
of neuralgia, hey?” she asked as she sent away her soup-plate. 

“No, nothing whatever. I have been fairly free from that 
fiend, neuralgia, this winter. ,Will you take some Lapin en 
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gibelotte or rognons?” And the comfortable little dinner went 
on, interspersed with scraps of talk and bits of gossip. 

After a pause of some duration—as Adrienne carried away 
the last dish, and as Madame Falk handed the roast chestnuts to 
her cousin, she said : 

“Mr. Carr paid me a long visit to-day. He told me all about 
May, who seems very well placed—by the way, how old would 
you take Carr to be?” 

“Well—let me see. He is old-looking for twenty-five, or 
young-looking for twenty-seven; I am sure he is not twenty- 
eight.” 

“T should not think him so much; but you are a better judge 
than I am, Sarah.” 

“T don’t know. There is something boyish about him. 
Then, anyone may be boyish when they are free from care, as he 
is, lucky fellow! And what report did he give of May?” 

“A very good one. She is living with one of those rich, 
eccentric old maids, who seem to abound in England, and who is 
very fond of her, still it must be a dull life. He met Mr. 
Ogilvie, who is some relative to this Miss Macallan, I don’t 


think he likes Ogilvie.” 

“No? Why doesn’t he like him, Esther ? ” 

“TI cannot tell; but he is disposed to think that Ogilvie 
exercises too much authority or influence, or both, over May.” 

“Qh, pooh, nonsense!”—a pause—then abruptly: “I say, 
Esther, do you think Mr. Carr has any fancy for our young 
friend?” 


“No; certainly not. I wish, Sarah, you would not allow your- 
self to think in such a common-place groove. I hate that 
tendency to fancy all young men and women must fall in love 
with each other.” 

“Well, they very often do.” 

“ At all events, I do not think Mr. Carr is inclined that way. 
He is kind and friendly, that is all.” 

“ All I can say, Esther, I wish it were a little more. Just 
think what a match it would be for May!” 

“T am going to ask her here for the Easter Holidays, and 
mind, Sarah, you never let a syllable drop that could suggest such 
an idea to May. Carr will look for some distinguished beauty, 
you know almost anyone would accept him.” 
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“My dear Esther, I am not quite an idiot.” 

“IT don’t suppose you are. But wise people sometimes do 
foolish things. By-the-way, Mr. Carr wishes to give us a dinner 
at some café, it will be very pleasant.” 

To this Miss Barton assented, and then the partners turned to 
their usual evening occupations, occasionally exchanging a few 
words, which proved how much they regretted the absence of 
May, whose company was peculiarly valuable in the long winter 
evenings. 

Madame Falk confessed to herself that she was rather curious 
to know if Carr would return, and endeavour to reassume his 
former footing, or would show something of wounded pride at 
the abrupt rejection of his ideas touching the likeness to his 
father in the late Falk. 

A few days, however, settled the question. 

Mr. Carr called, but no one was at home. The evening post 
brought a very polite note, asking Madame Falk to name a day 
on which she and Miss Barton would do him the favour of dining 
with him. This invitation was at once accepted, and Carr him- 
self came to conduct them to his hotel, where he finally decided 
to give the entertainment ; a couple of well-known artists, the 
correspondent of a leading English paper, and an African ex- 
plorer, were the male guests. A favourite American poetess was 
the third lady. It was a pleasant gathering. Many were the 
theories started and discussed. Orthodoxy would have wrapped 
its face in its dinner-napkin had it been present—but it had 
no representative—and the conversation boxed the compass 
of subjects more or less forbidden. ; 

It was a symposium such as Madame Falk thoroughly en- 
joyed, and she was one of the most brilliant talkers. 

Carr found an opportunity of speaking aside with Miss Barton, 
while the whole party were arguing eagerly respecting the 
impressionist school, then in its infancy. 

“T should like so much to have a little private talk with you, 
Miss Barton,” he said. “I want you to be so good as to solve 
a riddle for me.” 

“A riddle? I don’t fancy I can be of much use to you in 
solving a riddle.” 

“ But you will not refuse to try? Moreover, it must be a pro- 
found secret, even from Madame Falk.” 
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“T can be secret enough,” returned Miss Barton, whose 
curiosity began to wake up. 

“Then, where can I see you alone ?” 

“Ah, you are a wicked young man to tempt a woman of my 
years and discretion to grant you a rendezvous. Let me see— 
Monday—Madame Falk is generally out all day. Call on 
Monday about two. I am beginning to be consumed with un- 
holy eagerness to know what the secret is about. I suppose 
there is a woman in it?” 

“Yes, it is chiefly about a woman.” 

“ Hum—young and charming ?” 

“Very charming.” 

“Who can it be. I know no very charming woman except 
Madame Zavadoskot ? ” 

“ No, it is not the fascinating Russian. You shall know every- 
thing on Monday.” 

“So for four days I am to suffer the pangs of unsatisfied 
curiosity ?” 

“Yes, I fear you must. And not a word to Madame Falk.” 

Here Carr was summoned by the poetess, who thought he had 
spent time enough on that ugly old woman. 

The intervening days, which Miss Barton affected to dread as 
too severe a trial of patience, went by in the usua] way, Madame 
Falk being even more than ever engrossed in her work, but her 
observant kinswoman noticed that she was silent and even 
depressed ; but that was a mere passing mood, Miss Barton 
decided, and so allowed her mind to dwell on the triumph which 
awaited her prophetic discrimination, for she had quite convinced 
herself that the secret to be imparted to her by the gay, genial 
Australian related to his new fancy for May. Somehow or other 
Esther must have thrown cold water on his dawning passion. 

“ Like a fool as she is in certain directions, with all her clever- 
ness,” mused Sarah. “ Instead of encouraging him with all her 
might. Why it would be a good thing for us all if he married 
May! What does he make a hubble about I cannot imagine! 
Rich and free, and pleasant-looking if not regularly handsome, 
of course May would jump at him, though she is rather cold; I 
doubt if she would ever care much about anyone. There is no 
reason in the world why he should hold back, if he isn’t already 
married to some squaw out in Australia—no, they are not 
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squaws there—some bushranger’s daughter, or—well, men ave 
idiots—they are either shy or audacious, but always in the wrong 
direction. It will be a great marriage for May (that is if Carr 
is not already married). It is certainly about her, and Esther 
will have to confess that I can see an inch or two further through 
a mill-stone than she can—well we'll see.” 

The eagerly-anticipated Monday arrived at last. Madame 
Falk hurried away after luncheon with a long list of things to be 
seen, and places to call at, and Miss Barton changed her morning 
gown for her best garment of black silk and jet, with a fine 
cravatte of white Brussels lace, in honour of the expected visit 
from her “ young man.” 

Carr presented himself punctually at two o'clock. 

“It is very good of you to receive me!” he said as they shook 
hands, 

“My dear sir! I have been counting the minutes till you 
came!” 

“T confess I have come with the meanest intentions—to pump 
you on more than one point. Have you any idea what about?” 
* “Well, perhaps I have. You see I am neither a bat nor a 
mole.” 

“Ah! Then Madame Falk has told you how disturbed she 
was by my recognition of the photograph ?” 

“Recognition of the photograph ?—no—not a word—what do 
you mean?” 

“It is understood that all we say is under the seal of secrecy. 
Though I am the person chiefly concerned, I would not vex 
Madame Falk for the world, nor do her any harm for two or 
three.” 

“ All right, Mr. Carr, I'll be as secret as the grave. Get on, 
do.” 

“When I was here last week Madame Falk let me come into 
her workshop—or study—and there my eye was caught by a 
photograph that startled me by its resemblance to my poor 
father, who has been dead more than twenty years. I noticed it 
to Madame Falk, and to my regret and confusion she was 
greatly upset, so I did not pursue the subject. I hope it is not 
wrong or mean of me to come and pump you, but I cannot rest 
till I know a little more about the husband whose portrait 
Madame Falk said it was.” 
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“No, why should it be wrong? I know my cousin cannot 
bear to speak of the past, but there is nothing in it for her to be 
ashamed of, and it doesn’t hurt me to talk of it?” 

“Thank you, Miss Barton, and pray remember I have heard 
some outline of her story already from Madame Zavadoskoi. 
This has suggested some strange ideas, I may say hopes. Now 
let me see that picture again.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Miss Barton rose, and opened the door into her cousin’s den, 
Carr followed, and gazed long and steadily at the photograph, 

“And this one?” he asked, pointing to that of the child, 

“ That is the little boy who was lost with him.” 

“Ah! well a likeness at that age does not count,” observed 
Carr. “The longer I look at that picture the more convinced I 
am that it represents my father, only younger than I remember 
him. There is the same turn of the head, and curve of the jaw ! 
I wish his left ear were not hidden.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, because it had a curious natural defect at the top, in the 
hem of the ear there was a little triangular nip, as if it had been 
bitten by some animal. Do you remember anything of that 
kind about this man whom you call Falk?” 

Miss Barton shook her head. 

“No, I do not, but I saw very little of him. He was a crazy 
savage, and nearly cost my poor dear cousin her life. No one 
could understand the agony she went through who had not seen 
it. God forgive him!” 

“Hush!” said Carr, a look of pain contracting his open 
countenance. “ Will you tell me,” he resumed, after a moment's 
pause, “ how long is it since—since Madame Falk was—that is 
lost—her husband and boy ?” 

“ About twenty-six years.” 

“ How old was the boy?” 

“Just five, I think.” 

“Then if he were alive he would be thirty-one ?” 

“Of course!” 

“Pray, Miss Barton, tell me the story—your version of it; 
what I heard is very sketchy.” 

Miss Barton complied, wondering what it was to lead to. 

“Then you never had a trace of them after the shipwreck?” 
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he asked, when. she paused in the narrative, to which he had 
listened with wrapt attention. 

“Never. Some of the passengers who escaped described Falk 
getting into a boat with the child in his arms, but that boat 
was lost, at least none of those who were in it ever appeared 
again.” 

“Twenty-six years ago,” repeated Carr, as if to himself. 

“Yes, a little more than twenty-six years. But if you were 
Falk’s son, how is it you are called Carr?” 

“Because I took the name of the man who adopted me. My 
father’s name, and my own first name now, is Bernard !” 

“Bernard!” repeated Miss Barton in a high key of extreme 
astonishment. “Why that was Falk’s name! Bernard Falk! 
This is startling.” 

“ My father,” continued Carr, “ was a German, that was one tie 
with the Carrs; Mrs. Carr was German, and never spoke 
English without difficulty ; she used to have long talks with my 
father in their own tongue, and tended him in his last illness— 
my oldest, far-away, dream-like memory is being hugged up 
‘to my father’s breast, the cold howling wind, and great dark 
green waves raging round—of being wet through Then I can 
remember nothing till we were among woods and hills, and my 
good friends the Carrs were mixed up with my life.” 

And he proceeded to give a sketch of his existence, which has 
been already presented. 

“After I went with my friends to Australia, Mrs. Carr 
died, some years before her husband,” concluded the young 
man. “He was a rugged and uncultivated Scotsman, not 
ignorant; a fine character, who fought hard with circumstances, 
and was on the eve of conquering them when death took him. 
He left me all he had, and I worked on, on his lines, when 
gold was discovered on my property, and my foitune was 
made—no thanks to me! According to my father’s reckon- 
ing, when he was alive, I was thirty last May; put all this 
together, Miss Barton,and say—Have I not a right to believe, to 
hope, that Madame Falk is my mother? If so, by God’s help, I 
will be a good son, and in some degree atone for my poor un- 
happy father’s cruel mistake, the terrible wrong he inflicted on 
her.” 


“It’s as plain as the nose on your face!” cried Miss Barton 
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enthusiastically. “My dear young kinsman, / accept you with 
all my heart!” and she held out both hands to him. 

“Thank you!” returned Carr, grasping them cordially, while 
his soft brown eyes lit up with pleasure. “ But—I am afraid 
Madame Falk will want a lot of proof, and even if she is con- 
vinced, how wil! she like the son of my father ?” 

“How will she like her own son, you mean? Why she'll 
make a fool of herself about you, as most mothers do, I am 
pretty sure! Leave it allto me! It is the most wondcerful— 
the most romantic story I ever heard in my life!” 

“ And when will you speak to her?” 

“Qh—on the first opportunity—and have you anything in 
your father’s writing that might convince her ?” 

“The only thing belonging to him I possess is a small 
volume of poetry with a line or two of writing on the title page, 
and some pencil sketches—but I haven’t them with me.” 

“Then send for them, like a dear!” cried Miss Barton, effu- 
sively—she was in such a state of excitement she scarcely knew 
what she was saying. Not only did she think Carr a delightful 
young man—but she felt as if that vein of gold of which he had 
spoken had been suddenly deflected across land and sea to 
touch the very small pile her cousin and herself had contrived 
to accumulate, with its multiplying power. 

“Yes! send for them! You see Madame Falk, I mean your 
mother—for / am quite convinced she is—has peculiar notions, 
and is greatly troubled with a tiresome conscience, so we must 
leave nothing undone to convince her——” 

“Certainly not!” returned Carr—adding ina graver tone, “and 
though I might perhaps have been steadier than I’ve been, I 
don’t think she need be ashamed of me.” ; 

“JT am sure not !—and she—ah—my dear young friend—you 
may well be proud of 4er—she.zsa good woman—I am a greedy 
selfish old heathen compared to her. If you were in rags and 
tatters—once she believed you were hers—she’d take you to her 
warm heart !—while I—I don’t deny it, may be influenced by 
that gold you mentioned! Despise me or not—there’s the truth 
for you!” 

“It’s a sort of truth very few would have the courage to 
speak,” said Carr laughing. “I certainly do not despise you 
for it!” 
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“ Now, my dear boy, you just go away, I want to have time 
to compose myself and arrange my plan of proceeding—before 
she comes in. I will write to you to-morrow, whatever happens.” 

“Pray do—I shall be awfully anxious! I think there can be 
no doubt—and the book may be valuable evidence, so good- 
bye, and many many thanks for your friendly sympathy!” Witha 
hearty hand- shake they parted company — and Miss Barton 
plumped down on the sofa. 

“'Yes—I am sympathetic—and truly so, but I am a mercenary 
old sinner into the bargain! My poor Esther! who has worked 
so hard and battled so gallantly !--to think that she will have a 
fine son—a vich son to stand by her when age and incapacity 
come. I do hope and pray that she will not let any crotchets 
get the better of her. She shan’t—she mustn’t!” 

When Madame Falk came in, very tired and rather damp— 
for the evening turned out wet, and she had forgotten her 
umbrella—she found everything tidied up, and in a high state of 
readiness, 

“Why, Sarah,” she exclaimed, at they sat down to dinner, 
“what has happened? You have quite a colour—I hope you 
haven’t a touch of toothache ?” 

“Oh, dear no! I stood a while in the kitchen making a may- 
onnaise and the fire caught my face.” 

Madame Falk went on to describe some pictures she had seen 
in the artists’ studios she had visited—Miss Barton was a little 
distrait—finally the conversation dragged somewhat. 

“Esther!” said her cousin after a short pause, “1 want to ask 
you a question—and I am half afraid.” 

“ Nonsense, Sarah! what is it?” 

“It’s—it’s about him,” nodding her curly grey head in the 
direction of the Den. 

Madame Falk understood. “ Speak then,” she said, with a 
quick sigh. 

“Tell me, Esther—had he—had he anything—any mark on 
his left ear?” 

“What can have put that into your head, Sarah ?” exclaimed 
Madame Falk, greatly surprised. “ Yes, he had a curious mark— 
as if a tiny bit had been pinched out at the edge.” 

“Then!” cried Miss Barton, standing up in her excitement, 
“as sure as you sit there young Carr is your son.” 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
“FOUND.” 


THE card which Carr left at the Hotel Zavadoskoi had brought 
forth a response in the shape of a printed announcement that the 
countess would be “at home” on Thursday evenings in February 
and March, and in the same envelope was a tiny note inviting 
him to a ¢éte-d-téte tea on the following Monday. 

He was; however, so occupied with his effort to discover the 
relationship between his father, himself, and Madame Falk, that 
he let the appointment pass by unnoticed—and spent the 
afternoon, or what was left of it after his long interview with 
Miss Barton, in a rapid ride through the Bois to Suresnes and 
Sévres, to calm his nerves by exercise and open air. 

To a man of Carr’s affectionate, sympathetic nature, loneliness 
and isolation were peculiarly abhorrent. The idea of finding a 
mother in the bright, companionable woman he had always 
liked and admired, was very delightful. He earnestly hoped she 
would not refuse to accept him as her son. It comforted him too, 
to think that his money would have no influence upon her—she 
was a mother of whom any son might be proud, as Miss Barton 
said. Would she love him? Well, he would try to win her 
love. 

His ride had cheered and invigorated him. After dinner, 
he was able to think of other things, and remembered Madame 
Zavadoskoi's invitation to tea. He was greatly annoyed with 
himself, for his rudeness, and wrote at once a note full of such 
earnest apologies and prayers for an interview, that he had a 
reply sooner than he expected, naming the following afternoon 
for his visit. 

Madame Zavadoskoi, clad in morning gown of red-brown 
velvet and cream lace, was in her delightful boudoir, a cigarette 
between he; lips, as she swayed herself gently to and fro in a 
rocking chair, the picture of luxurious idleness, when Carr 
entered, feeling a little embarrassed and ashamed of himself. 

“Ah, monsieur!” she exclaimed, holding out one hand, and 
taking the cigarette from her lips with the other. “ Have you 
left your manners in England? It is a legacy the nation needs, 
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but I should have kept them for my own use during my life- 
time, had I been you.” 

Carr kissed the hand she extended with great respect. 

“You must, indeed, think me an uncouth savage, dear 
madame. I can only urge in excuse for my almost zvex- 
cusable ” He paused for a word. “ Forgetfulness” would 
never do, “ negligence” was nearly as bad. 

“ Misconduct!” put in the countess with a fascinating smile 
as he hesitated. 

“Yes, misconduct,” continued Carr. “ All I can say is that I 
was absorbed by a matter which, when I am able to explain it, 
you will acknowledge was absorbing, that is if you ever care to 
hear.” 

“Which, being interpreted, means that there is a nouvelle. Is 
it not so?” smiling benignly, and replacing the cigarette in her 
lips. 

“Yes, it is,” said Carr with a frank laugh. 

“Then you are absolved. The excuse is admissible. Only 
forgive me—your general air—that boyish laugh—does not 
convey the idea of your being in love.” 

“We'll leave that question for the present. Tell me how 
have you been all these long months—and when did you return 
to Paris ?” 

“TI returned little more than a fortnight ago. How have I 
been? I have been a victim to affairs and worry. I had to 
marry my son, and what an affair it was. I had to make love 
for him, poor fellow; for, though you would not think it, he has 
a strain of sentiment in his curiously mixed nature. And, un- 
fortunately, this sentiment was all entwined round an Italian 
girl, a pretty creature enough, so I had some difficulty in dis- 
entangling him even temporarily. Unfortunately the charms of 
the young Countess Alexis lie in her lands and roubles. Then 
I had to smooth down the objections of my daughter-in-law’s 
guardians, who were rather startled at the amount of the 
‘futur’s’ debts, which is not to be wondered at. Finally, I had 
to keep Alexis from the gaming tables for a few weeks at all 
events. This was the worst of all. And imagine! at the very 
last he escaped me, rushed away to Prince Gorlitz, one of 
the greatest gamblers in Europe; and, to my disgust, won a 
large sum. It put him in good humour, however, with his poor 
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little wife, as he fancies she brought him luck. How they are 
going on I can’t tell. She does not write quite so cheerfully, 
but have I not had a dreadful time of it?” 

“Dreadful!” echoed Carr. “I must say I am sorry for the 
bride.” 

“She is not worse off with my son than with any other 
woman’s son,” returned Madame Zavadoskol, selecting another 
cigarette and offering the case to Carr. “She will be rather 
miserable for awhile, then, when she finds that her husband has, 
as usual, ceased to be her lover, why—she supplies the vacant 
place. It is always the same routine, certainly for the women 
of our class, and I suspect for most others also. My dear 
friend, there is no use in breaking your head or your heart against 
‘counsels of perfection.’ You will never reform the world.” 

“No, I suppose not,” returned Carr, who did not wish to 
discuss the question. 

“ Now, confidence for confidence. What have you been doing? 
—I heard you were in England.” 

“Yes, I was staying with Mr. Conroy, and had some 
capital hunting.” 


“Ah! And how is our charming /in-de-siécle Hypatia—Miss 
Frances ?” 


“Unfortunately Mrs. Conroy and her daughter were not at 
home. Mrs. Conroy is again obliged to winter abroad, so I had 
not the opportunity of seeing an English country house in full 
swing.” — 

“I have promised to pay Mrs. Conroy a visit as soon as the 
‘Grand Prix’ is over,” said Madame Zavadoskot. “You don’t 
think I shall be bored there ?” 

“]T should think not. Audeley Chase is an ideal abode.” 

“ Did you see Ogilvie when you were in London ?” 

“J did once.” 

“ What is he doing ?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“ Very likely you do not. Ogilvie is not a confiding person. 
Did you meet him at his club?” 

“ No, not at a club.” 

“In Society ?” 

“Yes, at the house of a relative of his. One of the rich 
eccentric old maids who seem peculiar to Great Britain.” 
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“Ah, indeed! Friends of the Conroys ?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“Did Ogilvie introduce you to her ?” 

“No, I knew her through Madame Falk.” 

“TI did not fancy she knew any of Ogilvie’s people?” 

“ She knows heaps of Britishers.” 

Madame Zavadoskoi was silent fora moment. She had not 
yet got at all she wanted. 

“Tell me,” she resumed. “Do you know anything of that 
little Riddell girl who floated in amongst us so vaguely last 
winter ?” 

“Little!” repeated Carr. “Why she is taller than you are, 
Madame Zavadoskoi.” 

“Well, well. ‘Little’ means many things besides shortness of 
stature. She zs little according to my ideas—but do you know 
anything of her?” 

“Not much. She is well, and enjoyed her stay with the 
Conroys, so Madame Falk said.” 

“ And went abroad with them ?” 

“No, she remained in England.” 


“Where is she staying?” 

“In London. She is living with the rich old maid I 
mentioned,” said Carr reluctantly, knowing his fair friend 
would have it, and fearing to show any inclination to con- 
ceal what he knew, though he was longing to take her off the 
scent. 


“Ah! I suppose Madame Falk got her the engagement ?” 

“Very likely.” ; 

“Ah!” said Madame Zavadoskoi again. “I think I can 
put the pieces together. The pale, graceful—(I admit she is 
graceful, rare as grace is in Englishwomen)—and interesting 
orphan is taken by the rich old maid as secretary or companion. 
—(Poor child! quel metier)—Ogilvie, who no doubt backed up 
Madame Falk, or was himself the Deus ex Machina, pays dutiful 
visits to the aunt or cousin, and prosecutes the tender twilight 
platonic friendship, which began here a year ago, under the egis 
of the elderly miss’s immaculate respectability. One knows 
how these sort of innocent /iazsons generally end. And Ogilvie 
is—Ogilvie! A man almost impossible to turn from his pur- 
pose—to baffle, or to resist. Still, he is loyal, and our little 
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friend might have a worse fate than find him, in a sense, the 
guardian of her future.” 

Carr felt a sudden thrill of rage against this easy, good- 
natured, unprincipled woman. Nay, instinct told him that she 
was actuated by a vague was it “vague”? dislike to the 
unoffending girl, which he felt was prompted by jealousy. For 
he had long ago perceived that Madame Zavadoskoi’s regard for 
Ogilvie was no common liking. He could have struck her, so 
intolerable to him were the vile insinuations she uttered so 
carelessly. 

“You should not judge of others by the class of people you 
have lived amongst,” he said coolly. “If all thought and 
believed as you do, Society would fall to pieces from its own 
rottenness. I don’t like Ogilvie, and you do; but he is an 
English gentleman, living within the influence of English public 
opinion, and I do not believe him worse than his fellows.” 

Madame Zavadoskoi burst into a fit of mocking laughter. 

“ This is too droll,” she cried. “English public opinion! Just 
figure to yourself the trials both in the courts of law and the 
police, reported in the Zzmes, and judge the conduct of your 
compatriots, from the owner of a donkey carriage or cart, to the 
high-minded, enlightened Progressive Member of Parliament, 
and the brutally intoxicated Peer of the realm! Do ¢hese show 
the influence of English public opinion? and is it due also to that 
benign spirit, that the most loathsome details are minutely set forth 
in the columns of the daily papers? Weare ignorant and brutal 
in Russia, so of course we are fay behind such indications of 
progress and civilization! How dare you insult me? My class! 
What is yours?” These last words with sudden, unusual, fierce 
earnestness. 

“Your class is noble—mine that of the workers! I did not 
mean to insult you, madame, but your contempt for an inoffensive 
girl, whom I respect, stung me beyond my self-control. If my 
words were insulting, forgive them. I cannot help believing 
some things—so pray have some patience with my credulity.” 

“No. I have none. I despise all whited sepulchres, and 
Ogilvie amongst them. By-and-bye you will understand him 
and his motives of action! You provoking wild man of the 
woods,” she continued, her fit of anger passing, “ you have given 
me quite a sensation. I shall enjoy a cup of tea after it—but 
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you—you are quite too audacious. You ought to be at my feet 
miploring forgiveness.” 

“Behold me there!” cried Carr, seizing the opportunity 
offered by her change of mood. “And thank you a thousand 
times for showing me that you did not mean half you said.” 

“Ha! Do not be too sure of that,” she returned, giving him 
her hand to kiss. “I know what I am talking about, you are 
figuratively dancing on nothing! When are you going back to 
your native wilds, that is the best place for you.” 

“ Not directly—if you will permit me to remain a few months 
longer in Europe!” 

“Very well, but do not offend me again—and you may come 
to my Thursdays. Another word —is Ogilvie coming to 
Paris?” 

“TI have not the faintest idea what he is going to do! Now 
before I can again offend, I shall retreat—adieu till Thursday,” 
said Carr, who began to be anxious to return and look for a note 
at his hotel. 

“Come again and quarrel,” said the Countess. “ Life is grow- 
ing more and more intolerably dull. It is quite exciting to be 
angry, and not unbecoming, eh? ” 

“Far from it, your anger is—diabolically charming.” 

She smiled, and kissed her hand to him, as he he bowed him- 
self out. 

“ And ten months ago, I thought the day lost when I did not 
see that woman, and listen to her clever talk!” said Carr to 
himself, as he walked to his hotel. “What a pleasant, amusing, 
unscrupulous Devil she is! and at moments hateful in her 
cynical scepticism—her utter ignorance of the difference between 
right or wrong, she has the fleeting passions of a man, dashed with 
the whims and fancies of a woman—and yet not all bad! I sus- 
pect—she knows Ogilvie better than anyone else. Hecannot be 
the scoundrel se thinks him! Well, if Madame Falk accepts 
me as her son, she can adopt May Riddell, or do anything else she 
likes! and I wish to heaven the matter were settled and that nice 
young creature under her care.” A picture of May rose before 
his eyes as he thought. There was something very taking in her 
gentle composure, her steady quiet eyes, in the quick sweet smile 
that lit them up, the candour and simplicity of her speech and 
manner—utterly free as both were, from the faintest tinge of 
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affectation or unreality. She had, somehow, grown fairer and’ 
franker since Carr had first known her. “Iwas a blind idiot not 
to feel the charm there was about her, and to think that such a 
woman was only to be a plaything because she had neither rank 
nor wealth, was the notion of a barbarian! If this is the out- 
come of advanced civilization, the sooner we go back to savagery 
the better.” Then the idea of the impending interview with 
Madame Falk rose above all else, and absorbed his imagination. 

No communication awaited him from Miss Barton, however, 
and he got through the rest of the day somehow, but not very 
happily. 

At last, on his return from the opera, where he had looked in 
to while away an hour or two, he found the earnestly-desired 
missive : 


“She has been terribly upset,” it said, “and is rather 
incredulous, but quite willing to see you. Come early to- 
morrow.” 


Carr was greatly excited by the prospect of this interview. 
Could it be that he should ever know the sympathy, the tender- 


ness of amother? Like most men, Carr would have blushed 
to acknowledge the longing he felt for someone with whom he 
could be all and all—someone belonging to himself. He 
dreamed strange dreams of Madame Falk rejecting him, as the 
son of a cruel father, and rose feeling more nervous than he ever 
did before in all his healthy, active life. When he found himself 
at Madame Falk’s door, he thought that never had he been kept 
so long waiting before. It was opened by Miss Barton herself, 
who looked agitated. 

“T am so thankful you have come! She is just worrying 
herself to death—wanting to see you one minute, wishing you 
wouldn't come the next—she’s in the salon.” 

And Carr entered. 

Madame Falk had heard his step, and stood up to receive him. 
She was very pale, and her usually bright eyes were heavy and sad. 

“Thank you, dear Madame Falk, for seeing me!” exclaimed 
Carr, and his pleasant voice was a little unsteady. He did not 
venture to offer his hand, but his fine eyes sought hers with an 
imploring expression which touched her, 

“You have told my cousin such a strange story. I want to 

of 
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hear it from your own lips. It is almost impossible to belicve— 
I mean the conclusion you have come to! Do not think me un- 
friendly or unkind—you are—not a sort of son to be lightly 
rejected, and you have nothing to gain from me. Sit down and 
tell me all.” 

Carr drew a chair opposite, and began, in a low tone but very 
distinctly, to recapitulate the story of his life. He had thought 
over every detail so carefully that he was able to state his case 
with great distinctness, and as he proceeded he saw the effect 
his words produced. 

Madame Falk clasped her hands, and the gaze she fastened 
on his face grew eager and intent. When he came to the death 
of his father, she plied him with quick questions: 

“Was—was this German woman, Mrs. Carr, really kind and 
attentive to him? She did not leave him to die alone? Was 
he, Carr, with his father at the last ?” 

Her interlocutor was able to assure her that the dying man 
had been tenderly cared for, that he had talked a great deal in 
German, and that his kind nurse had told the speaker he 
constantly mentioned a beloved wife. Then Carr saw that his 
hearer was trembling all over. 

At last his tale was done, and_he waited eagerly for Madame 
Falk’s words, 

“It is all too wonderful for belief,” she said, slowly looking at 
him as if almost frightened—* yet the history hangs together! 
The name too—your age. I wish you had some writing of your 
father’s, that would be proof positive.” 

“The few lines I possess are with my papers in Australia. 
My father left nothing behind him from which any clue to his 
former life could be gathered. I have a few sketches which he 
drew to amuse me when I was beginning to take aflittle more 
intelligent interest in things, and a small book.” 

“What book?” cried Madame Falk eagerly. 

“A copy of Burns’ poems.” 

“Ts there any writing on its first page?” Again she clasped 
her hands. 

“Yes,” he returned. “I have often read them, they are, ‘To 
Bernard, with loving good wishes from E. B.’ and the date, 1854.’ 
Madame Falk rose with a cry, turning so deadly white that Carr 
sprang to her side, fearing she might faint. 
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“T gave that book to your father,” she exclaimed, “in the dear 
bright days of love and hope. Why—why was everything 
wrenched from me?” 

“Do you then accept me for your son?” said Carr, holding out 
his hands to her. “I at least am saved for you from the wreck.” 

“Ah! no, you are not the son I lost!”—her voice broke— 
“the sweet boy that depended on me for everything! You, a 
tall, strong, independent man, do not restore him tome. You 
are a stranger! My son that I used to hush to sleep and cradle 
in my arms is gone for ever!” 

“Then let me waken afresh the mother’s love in you,” urged 
Carr. “ Have I not been a sufferer too? Do you not believe that 
every fellow who has a true man’s heart yearns for a mother’s 
tenderness? I know / have all my life; let me atone for the 
suffering my unhappy father inflicted on you. I—I feel as if I 
could have a son’s affection for you.” 

“You must think me harsh,” said Madame Falk, the tears 
streaming from her eyes. “I do not deserve your kindness. 
Let me look well at you,” and, laying her hand on his arm, she 
perused his features. “Your eyes,” she said, “your eyes only, 
remind me of my boy. My little Rupert, that was my boy’s 
name, but there are tones in your voice which always seemed 
familiar to me.” 

“ Mother,” cried Carr, suddenly clasping her in his arms, “try 
to love your son! Let me bring some sunset glow into the 
evening of your life!” 

The warmth of his appeal was more than Madame Falk’s 
kind heart could withstand. “Give me time,” she sobbed, 
resting her head against his shoulder, “and I will learn to 
regard you as I believe you deserve.” 

* * ~ * . » * 

Carr was too discreet to stay much longer. It was he who 
summoned the expectant Sarah—who, seeing the state of affairs 
at a glance, shook hands effusively with her discovered kinsman. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “I do not think you are a son to be 
ashamed of. What a popular pair of elderly gentlewomen we 
shall be by-and-bye when it comes out that the popular Australian 
belongs to us!” 

“ As to that,” said Madame Falk, “let nothing be made public 
until we have discussed matters. There are many points to be 
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considered. I feel so exhausted, I must send you away, my 
dear Mr. Carr.” 

“Mr. Carr!” he repeated reproachfully. 

“It is all so strange, I do not know what to call you,” she 
returned. 

“T will not intrude any longer,” he said tenderly. “I trust 
that soon my coming at any hour will be neither unwelcome 
nor unusual, dear mother! I seem to know what to call you!” 

“Let me look at you,” said Madame Falk laying her hand on 
his arm, touched by the pathos of his tones, and gazing steadfastly 
into his eyes. “Yes!” she murmured, “when I look for it, I see 
something of your father’s expression. My God! how cruel 
it has all been!” Covering her face with her hands, the greatly 
tried woman burst into a passion of tears, and Carr gently drew 
her to him, while the sudden sense of a supporting arm, the first 
she had felt for long years of struggling toil, sent an extra- 
ordinary thrill through her veins. 

“You are too good to me!” she murmured. “When I 
recover myself and realise what you are to me, I shall reciprocate 
your kindness more fully !” 

“You will try to like me, to love me,” said Carr imploringly. 
“T will go now, but I may come to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow!” cried Miss Barton indignantly, “no such 
thing. Come in to dinner at seven ; your mother will have had 
time to rest and collect her thoughts, and realise how good it is 
to have a nice grown-up son like you. You come to dinner, 
mind !” 

“Shall I?” asked Carr, looking to Madame Falk. 

“Yes, do!” she said cordially, her heart smiting her for the 
reluctance she had shown in accepting the son who seemed so 
eager to call her mother. 

“Then I shall come gladly,” he exclaimed, shaking hands 
cordially with Miss Barton. 

Madame Falk threw herself into a chair beside the table, on 
which she leant her elbows and hid her face in her hands. 

“Well, Esther,” cried Miss Barton, “I am thankful, dear, that 
you will have some reward for your patience and endurance at 
last. I am a little more inclined to believe in Providence than 
I was a week ago. This young man zs a son worth having!” 

“It seems to me that he comes too late!” said Madame Falk 
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in alow tone. “How can I take this strange young man to my 
heart? I cannot associate him with the fair-haired boy who used 
to climb on my knee and insist on kisses and forgiveness when 
he had been naughty! No, he is gone for ever! But I believe 
this stranger is the same individual ; I believe it with my reason, 
not with my heart. But I will try to love him; a new liking 
may, probably will, spring up. I always thought him likeable, 
but he will never be to me the son who was torn from me!” 

“Of course, Esther, you are greatly upset, but it is sheer flying 
in the face of Providence not to receive such a young man with 
open arms. Put yourself in his place, suppose you had been 
longing for a son and found one all ready, of best possible 
pattern. How would you feel if he said, ‘No really, you are 
not a bit what I expected,’ and declined you with thanks? 
Don’t be unkind and ungrateful. Here’s a cigarette; just 
compose yourself. Lie down and sleep awhile, and then put 
on your most becoming costume to welcome such a godsend in 
the shape of a son as few women have ever had! Leave the 
dinner to me; I’ll see that you don’t starve. God bless you, my 
dear! There are happy, tranquil days before you.” 

With which benediction Miss Barton vanished. 


(To be continued.) 
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THIS sixteenth century sufferer for science sake, known amongst 
his learned compeers as Stephanus Doletus, may be ranked 
among those remarkable men of every age who have built their 
lives into the great temple of human progress while effacing 
their own personality in their work. Thus lived and laboured 
the master-masons of old, who have left us the cathedrals and 
castles conceived and accomplished in those earnest times by 
men, themselves nameless to us, whose labours stand in our 
midst, the admiration of our modern world. The hold of these 
upon solid earth seems well-nigh as firm and fixed as that of our 
own perishable and renewing species, yet to whom we owe their 
erection we can scarcely tell. Of the same kind are many of our 
benefactors—the makers of our laws, our rights, our freedom of 
thought and conscience, responsible only at the bar of God. Of 
such was Etienne Dolet. 

He was born in Orleans, on the 3rd of August, 1509, the same 
year as his more famous fellow-sufferer, Servetus. It is curious 
to trace the two lives, step by step, running in parallel grooves, 
so close to each other; it is hard to believe they never crossed 
and became acquainted, as friend knows friend. Michael 
Servetus, the son of a Spanish notary, was born at Villanueva, in 
Arragon. His father sent him to France, to the great university 
of Toulouse, to study the law. Of Dolet’s obscure parentage we 
know nothing. Kind and powerful friends favoured the mar- 
vellously clever boy, to whom wild stories attached as he grew 
up among strangers. A mythic origin was attributed to him; 
he was said to be one of Francis the First’s love-children, the fruit 
of a passing fancy for some frail, fair maid of Orleans. A base- 
less fiction. As a lad, sent to study in Paris by some generous 
patron, he devoured the Latin language and worshipped Cicero, 
gulping down, as he grew, huge draughts of all sorts of mixed learn- 
ing. At seventeen he made his way to Italy, the land of dreams 
and promise. For three years he studied at Padua working day 
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and night, with such brief rest as Nature’s bare necessity imposed. 
Simon de Villeneuve, his master, dying, he quitted that seat of 
‘learning and attached himself to the illustrious Jean du Bellay- 
Langey, Bishop of Bayonne, afterwards Cardinal, a powerful 
churchman, who stood his life-long friend. At this time the 
bishop was charged with a political mission to Venice, and 
offered Dolet a secretary’s berth. Here the young man spent a 
questionable year’s labours, making acquaintance with the ruling 
powers of the world, the agnostic poem of Lucretius, and the 
wiles of womankind, falling a victim to the perilous charms of a 
Venetian beauty, Elena. 

On the return of the embassy to France in 1530, the bishop 
advised his protégé to study the law, as a safer road to fortune 
than unassisted literature; Thus he, too, became a student at 
Toulouse much about the same time as the Spaniard, Servetus, 

Ill luck went with bold thinkers in those days, when free- 
living, easy-going Francis the First was at odds with Italy and 
the Empire—with indifferent success. The good king, the 
“rising sun” of France, was just at this time plunged into very 
troubled waters, amidst the opposing streams of Reform and 
established authority in the things of conscience. In a liberal 
fit, he promoted the broad churchman, du Bellay-Langey, to the 
bishopric of Paris, so near his own person that a kindly whisper 
on behalf of a favoured pupil might reach the royal ear when the 
happy moment came. 

Just then His Majesty’s faithful parliament at Toulouse felt 
itself bound in duty to rush counter to new leanings towards 
freedom of conscience and tle right of a man to the possession 
of his own soul. Certainly Dolet, in his hot youth, found little 
space to lay his head in the fanatical city of the south. 

At the great school of law, where students of every tongue 
and country were gathered by a common pursuit, each nation 
had its own society and speech day, and the new comer, already 
known by repute, was unanimously chosen as Orator by the 
French faction. With unheard-of rashness he improved the 
opportunity to stigmatise the citizens of Toulouse as barbarians ; 
to jibe at their local superstitions ; and boldly take them to task 
for the recent burning alive of a learned professor, Jean Caturce, 
on a baseless charge of Lutheranism. Dolet, according to those 
of his own way of thinking, possessed at this early time all the 
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qualities of a born speaker. He had no equal as an orator; 
persuasion, power, the eloquence of action, feature, and a voice, 
that lent itself to every change of subject, every tone of feeling; 
he had all in his favour. Nourished from a child with Ciceronian 
lore, he brought the strength and method of Rome along with 
the “French fury ” of his mother tongue, to bear upon his out- 
raged antagonists—the local “ powers that be.” Small wonder 
that, as a poet, he was worsted at the Floral Games, the famous 
literary tournament of the southern city, and as a rebellious 
scholar expelled from the university and town. 

On the Ist of August, 1533, Dolet took refuge in Lyons, being 
furnished with a recommendation to Sebastian Gryphius, an 
eminent printer of that city. His first care was to revenge himself 
on his persecutors by two stinging harangues published with the 
aid of his new friend, but with no printer’s name nor record of 
place. They were entitled, “ Stephani Doleti Orationes duz in 
Tholosam.” Farther to secure the author against possible con- 
sequences, a zealous friend and travelling companion, one Simon 
Finetius, affected to have published the papers on his proper 
reponsibility, the author being disabled by illness from standing 
up on his own behalf. Thus we must appreciate Dolet’s prudence 
as a shrewd, practical philosopher, rather than his rash zeal as a 
martyr to any faith. 

This time he did not remain long a resident in the provincial 
capital. Paris, once tasted, attracted him like most Frenchmen. 
Disgusted with law, he went in, at twenty-four, to gain his 
degree as Doctor of Medicine. While thus engaged he produced 
his Latin work, “On the Imitation of Cicero,” published in 
quarto by his Lyons friend, Gryphius. This was the fruit of his 
life’s labour up to that time, by which he rose at one leap to the 
first rank amongst critical scholars. 

Having thus sown his dragon’s teeth, he was met by a fierce 
crop of enemies, springing upon him right and left, headed by 
no less doughty a champion than Julius Cesar Scaliger. 
Whether or no any word not to be found in the pages of Cicero 
was permissible to be used by modern writers in the Roman 
tongue, was the burning question, the most pernicious cause of 
civil war then raging between the two opposite camps that 
divided the learned world. Dolet seems to have loved the fun, 
with a boy’s keen zest in mischief and high animal spirits. 
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Next came his greater work, “Commentaries on the Latin 
Language,” in splendid form and type, from the press of 
Gryphius in 1636. Great difficulties preceded its appearance. 
Early in the year before, a decree to suspend all printing had 
been actually wrested from the weak-willed King Francis by 
that retrograde collegiate body, the Sorbonne, as a crushing 
measure against the spread of heresy—mutilations and burnings 
having failed of the mark. No mean array of victims had fed 
the purifying fires of orthodoxy since Dolet had taken up his 
abode in Paris. This gruesome work was still going merrily on, 
although the King, in a liberal fit, would occasionally step in 
with his royal pardon at awkward times, and persistently 
abstained from gracing such edifying shows with his royal 
presence—fearing perhaps-the sight and scent of horrors as a 
prince very tender to himself. 

Before the book could appear, a special privilege had to be 
given, through the intercession of friends in high places, by this 
most Christian king. 

Dolet went to Lyons to work with the printer in the great 
production. So faithful were their joint labours, that but eight 
clerical errors were discovered in the whole text. The title 
page was in itself an Elysian field, peopled by the Immortals. 
Solomon appeared between Socrates, Pythagoras, Aristotle and 
Plato. Beneath these, Homer knelt before the fount of 
Parnassus, surrounded by “the nine,” and crowned with laurel 
by Calliope. Ten great ones flanked the page on either side, 
poets and sages of Greece and Rome. With such words as 
these the young author launched his work on the broad and 
perilous sea of fame: 

“First memorials of my art, of my youth, go forth at last 
with happy auguries; too long held back by dull delays, see 
the desired day, and rise upon the world. Dread not the speech 
of insolent tongues, but go, athirst of light, in scorn of foolish 
fear. Go, first memorials of my art, of my youth, go forth at 
last, with happy auguries.” 

Latin, in those days, was the common language of educated 
men in every country. By this book, Dolet became a leading 
citizen of the rising Republic of Letters, and more—the friend 
of Princes. At what cost he had attained such envied eminence, 
the young savant’s own words attest, in his letters to his famed 
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confrére, Budé, and to King Francis, now his staunch patron. 
How many days and nights devoured by labour, had gone to 
the making of this great, strange work, which was no mere dry 
desert of scientific facts, but a living panorama of the Men of 
the Time set in the dazzling modern light of the Renaissance— 
their mighty work, in which Dolet had bravely borne his part. 
For the sake of this, he had gone many a time without food or 
sleep. Often he had denied himself all rest, all leisure, all 
recreation, all intercourse with friends, all lawful pleasure, the 
very uses of life. But he looked to posterity, and dreamed of 
an eternity for his name—remembered now by how few? Yet 
of such men are our rights and liberties born. 

At twenty-six, he had left his youth behind him in the bitter 
strife. His lined forehead, bald up to the crown, so aged him, 
to all seeming, that strangers guessed his years at forty. His 
work being original, new, and daring in the extreme, broke open 
a hornet’s nest of rivals and critics. Dolet revelled in the hostile 
hurly-burly, powerless as yet to touch him. Did he ever meet 
his kindred spirit, in those days of storm and stress? Servetus 
was now in Paris, a fellow-student of the healing art, and 


indulging in the dangerous amusement of reading the Bible. 
Dolet’s less harmful recreations were poetry and music, whenever 
an hour of leisure came. 


Having touched the zenith of success, Dolet was soon to feel 
the first pressure of fate’s heavy hand. On the last day of 
February 1536, he had the misfortune to killa man. A painter 
naimed Compaing, his mortal enemy—for what cause we know 
not—waylaid him in Lyons, where he was living at the time, 
immersed in learned labours. No tyro with the sword, he met 
and slew the aggressor. Immediately, a large detachment of 
the watch pursued the man-slayer, with intent to shut him up 
in a dungeon, innocent or not. Dolet fled, kept in hiding for 
the night, and at daybreak left the town, protected by an escort 
of friends. Through winter cold and tempest, he made his way 
to Auvergne, “where the great river Allier flows by the forest 
trees, snow-crowned, like white-headed kings.” 

The fugitive sprang from his horse, and flung himself into a 
boat. He urged the oarsman, with liberal promises, to push his 
way against the current through ice and troubled waters into 
the Loire, and up to Orleans, Dolet’s birth-place. From thence, 
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taking horse again, the desperate man rode for life towards 
Paris, the Louvre, the king. 

Thus, according to his own poetic account, he addressed his 
sovereign : 

“O king, full of love for justice! In the name of that justice 
I appeal with confidence to thee. I own I have taken a man’s 
life, but pressing peril constrained me to such violence. If in 
this I have followed the first law of our great mother Nature, 
if also civil right permits such self-defence, my plea is just ; 
sustain it by granting my pardon. I admit the fatal mischance ; 
it has convinced me we are all the playthings of human vicissitude. 
My hand is not made for deeds of blood. But I was driven to 
fight my foe, and owe my life to deadly weapons. Mercy, I 
implore, mercy, O my king! If the sword of thy law justly 
strikes the guilty, turn on the innocent thy eye of pity, and save 
the man whom fate would fain destroy.” 

Not only did the king forgive, and dismiss the suppliant with 
triumphant acquittal, but a brilliant banquet was held in honour 
of the happy event, and the rescued savant was féted by the 
most famous of his “ brethren in Apollo,’ Budé, Bérauld, Macrin, 
Bourbon, Dampierre, the young Vulteius, Marot the poet, who 
clothed the Psalms of David in the language of modern Gaul, 
Rabelais the mighty jester who could shake the learned 
concourse with peal on peal of Titanic laughter—after the great 
conversation had passed in review the absent glories of the age, 
Erasmus, Melancthon, Bembo and Vida. 

These revels done, the worker returned to Lyons. Was he 
aware of the perils that beset the lightbearer in that dim daybreak 
of religious thought? Even the “Sun of France,” the “ Protector 
of Letters,” loved art and learning in despite of his surroundings. 
Behind and beside him sat the enemies of human knowledge. 
Very powerful in his counsels was the Cardinal de Tournon, to 
whom Dolet addressed himself as to a friendly patron—a narrow, 
reactionary prelate, apt to turn with a back-handed stroke upon 
the too clever wielder of the pen. 

Despite the clemency of the king, the law would have its say 
in Dolet’s case, and he had to enter a prison in Lyons. With 
time, difficulty, and much insistance, his release was obtained 
from the Cardinal de Tournon, while the king was busy with 
his troublesome, unprofitable last wars. 
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Dolet was now intent upon the ways of peace. He married, 
and established himself in the city of two rivers, as a printer. 
A privilege for ten years, to print his own works, and any 
others, was granted him by the king, dated Moulins 6th March, 
1537, witnessed by my lord the Cardinal de Tournon. All the 
same, Dolet’s second volume of Commentaries on the Latin 
tongue followed the course of the first, from the press of his 
friend, Gryphius. 

His house was in the Rue Merciére, where he traded under 
the sign of the Golden Hatchet, “doloire,” a play upon his name. 
Here one son, Claude, was born to him, and, as he told the king, 
being at rest with a home and family, he sought to use the 
intelligence and industry God had granted him, to the profit of 
letters and science, and the gain of an honest livelihood for him 
and his. Thus, by the tenderness of conjugal love and the 
fondness of paternity, he gave earnest to the ruling powers of a 
loyal, safe career of good work. Having made his reputation as 
a writer in the grand old Roman tongue, he turned his hand to 
French. His ambition was to aid in the moulding and fixing 
of his native speech, in verse and prose. His king and his little 
son were the dear objects of his poetic homage, while the 
contemporary history of his country supplied him with a theme 
of universal interest. Starting from the battle of Marignan, 
Francis the First’s youthful triumph, he traced with a faithful 
pen the stirring events which marked that prince’s chequered 
career of glory and defeat, rising at times to the heights 
of eloquence, when he had to tell how the fury of French 
valour swept the field with martial thunder beneath the proud 
looks of Francis, chief of men. At the end of Dolet’s books 
was usually seen his chosen device, a hatchet in the grasp of 
a resolute hand, in the act of smiting a fallen tree set in some 
quaint border of scroll, leaf, and wood nymph. Beneath was 
read the motto; “ Preserve me, O Lord, from the calumnies of 
men.” 

Already, it would seem, a sense of coming danger, a feeling of 
injustice and oppression from the great of the earth, haunted 
him in the more thoughtful hours of his busy life. Yet would 
he yield no jot of his appointed task to fear or human respect. 
Against such dereliction of duty he steeled himself, and already 
warned his little son, in verses written for the child’s future, 
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under a presentiment that his own days to come would be too 
few to see the boy grown a man. 

Within a couple of years after he went into business, a 
medizval strike for higher wages and better food was organised 
by the working printers against the masters. Dolet joined the 
progressive side—albeit at times he could come down with 
thunderous fury upon the self-conceit and monstrous blundering 
of the poor printer ; and by such views, in advance of his time, 
he drew upon himself the whole mass of seething hatred, envy 
and jealous wrath long gathering against him, as a too successful 
interloper in the craft. 

This was a small thing. Dolet’s real danger came from 
another quarter, the ancient powers of ignorance and super- 
stition, embodied in the visible church and hooded in monkish 
cowl, This element within the realm would often swallow up 
the will and authority of a sovereign, already half disabled by 
many defeats, disappointments, and the stealthy grip of disease. 
Against such enemies of human reason, Dolet had sinned past 
pardon, as early as 1536, in his Commentaries, nor had he done 
aught by his pen or press in the interval to show cause why the 
old offence should be condoned. Thus he had dared to write of 
the august, implacable Sorbonne : 


“T cannot disguise under a cowardly silence the infamy of 
certain monsters in human shape, who, being minded to crush 
the heart out of our future in literature, have thought, in these 
days, to annihilate the art of printing. Thought to do it! 
Why they have counselled to that horrible murder Francis de 
Valois, king of France, the sole protector of letters and literary 
men, their warmest advocate and their most loving father! And 
what cause have they assigned? But one; that, in their opinion, 
the errors of Luther found too apt instruments of publicity in 
literature and the press. Ridiculous College of Fools! As if 
the soldier’s arms were in themselves evil and fatal, and ought to 
be put down, because they can inflict wounds and death! With 
what then should brave men defend themselves and _ their 
country? Mustit not be with arms? Doubtless, these weapons 
are sometimes turned to evil, criminal use. But who does this? 
Why you, worthy champions of iniquity and crime! 

“ Happily, the abominable, monstrous plot concocted by the 
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Sorbonne, that heap of drunkards and sophists, was crushed by 
the wisdom and prudence of two great men, William Budé, and 
the great light of science in our age, John du Bellay, bishop 
of Paris, a prelate of consummate virtue no less than high 
dignity.” 


In these hot words, we hear the printer’s indignation speak 
and protest against the annihilation of his trade, while the 
earnest thinker appeals for justice to the common rights of his 
fellow men. 

Sooth to say, Dolet had kept filling up the measure of his 
offences ever since he had owned a printing press to “fight for 
his own hand” against the powers of darkness. He had printed 
the works of his friend, Clement Marot,a poet too keen of in- 
sight into the future of human thought, who had been known to 
eat meat on forbidden days, and, worse than all, to publish the 
Scriptures in vernacular French. In these offences, Dolet 
abetted him, in the press and at table. Upon these charges 
Dolet was denounced to the Holy Inquisition; under the 
authority of the Archbishop of I.yons he was pronounced to be 
an evil, scandalous, schismatic promoter and defender of heresies 
and errors, and as such handed over to the secular arm—which 
meant death by the hangman’s hands or the more terrible agony 
of fire. 

Thus brought face to face with an awful doom, the prisoner 
once more made appeal to the clemency of the king, on the 2nd 
of October, 1542. He protested that “in all the books he had 
written and printed, of his own or others, he had never under- 
stood, nor intended, any error or anything contrary to the faith, 
the commandments of God, and our mother, Holy Church—and 
as to the eating of meat on days forbidden by the Church, he 
had done so under medical and clerical authority permitting the 
lapse on account of his long illness, without scandal or contempt 
of the ordinances of the Church, whose obedient son he ever 
professed to be.” 

Notwithstanding this act of contrition, given in face of the 
menacing fire, the heretic’s certain doom, Dolet was flung into 
prison by the Church’s power and kept for fifteen months in a 
dungeon, till one worthy bishop, Pierre du Chastel, procured his 
release. This truly Christian act, it seems, was hotly attacked 
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by Cardinal de Tournon, Dolet’s somewhile “ protector” and 
friend. Du Chastel made noble answer : 

“T have on my side the example of Christ, of the Apostles, 
and all those who have cemented with their blood the building 
of our Holy Church. Such example teaches me, that the true 
part of a bishop and a priest of God is to turn away the spirit 
of kings from barbarism and cruelty, and incline it to meekness, 
clemency and mercy. You who accuse me of forgetting my 
office as a prelate, know you, my lord, that I can more justly 
turn the charge against you? We two are here of opposite 
opinion. What then? One of us fulfils the duty of a bishop, 
this do 1: the other takes upon himself the hangman’s trade. 
You are that man.” 

By this the king was moved to full, free pardon. But the 
victim was not easily snatched from the Moloch fires of fanatical 
hate. The Parliament set itself against the formal orders of the 
sovereign ; the letters of pardon, granted in February, 1536, for 
the misadventure of Compaing’s death, were called into question 
after seven years’ interval, and it was not till the 13th October, 
1543, that Francis’s reiterated commands prevailed for the 
captive’s release. 

Thus cheated of the man, the Parliament of Paris took its 
revenge on his published books. A large number of these, in- 
cluding a translation of the Bible, and some works of Calvin, 
were burned with every circumstance of opprobrium, in default 
of the human sacrifice. The obnoxious printed matter was 
solemnly consumed to ashes in front of the porch of Notre Dame, 
to the sound of the great bell of that church, “ for the edification 
of the people and the advance of the Christian and Catholic 
faith.” Such conspicuous ill-success hunted down the apostle of 
freedom, born out of the time. . What matter? Restored to the 
blessings of home love, with a wife who had sorrowed for him as 
for the dead, through the long weary months of his captivity, 
and a child just old enough to know him as a father, Dolet 
could make a haven for himself amongst his beloved companions, 
the great minds of old Rome, and new-born Europe’s eager 
searchers after truth. 

Through these years, Servetus had been, partly, at least, a 
sojourner in Lyons, and engaged for a time in Dolet’s trade, as 
a corrector for the press. So much the more their meeting 
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seems probable. This would have been an added danger to 
Dolet. Servetus from his youth applied his keen mind to the 
dissection of mysteries other than those of the human frame. 
He had almost, if not quite, discerned the circulation of the 
blood. He could not content himself with preaching any such 
scientific heresy, but must needs push the materialistic scalpel 
through the veils of faith, thus rushing within the sanctuary 
where no professing Christian might dare to tread. Like Locke, 
he more than hinted that the soul of man might be material ; 
that it might be within the power of God to enable matter to think. 
If he thought that the doctrines of Reform gave warrant for 
such assault, he was taught his error betimes. After publishing, 
under more or less precaution, several anti-Trinitarian essays, he 
was fain to adopt the disguise of a good Catholic and go to mass 
at Vienne, where he practised as a physician—his natural voca- 
tion—for several years, under the name of Villencuve, adapted 
into French from that of his native town in Spain. 

Whether or not entangled with such an associate, Dolet scems 
to have been hopelessly imprudent or unfortunate—speaking, 
after the manner of men. Within three months after his release 
two packages of books were seized at the gates of Paris, bearing 
outside in large, startling letters, the well-known name, Dolet. 
Probably it was a ruse of his enemies, but both packages 
contained the most compromising matter that could be laid to 
his charge, culled out of the literature published at his house in 
Lyons, or the prohibited works issued from the Calvinistic presses 
of Geneva ; the whole cunningly addressed so as to make him 
responsible for both imports. In January, 1545, he was again 
seized, when at table with his family, on the /¢te day, “Jour des 
Rois,” just as he was about to drink to the health of the king. 
Thus suddenly he was torn from his home, and flung into gaol ; 
but custom had made him wise in prison lore, and he made good 
his escape on the third day. He wrote a pleasant rhymed 
account of the adventure to his friend, the king, something after 
‘this spirit : 

‘* So please you, sire most debonnair, 
I missed the taste of freedom’s air, 
My studies, and, in prison hold, 

I feared to perish with the cold. 


Resolved my liberty to gain, 
A merry, artful tale I feign, 
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And tempt my jailor to carouse 

On muscat wine, left in my house, 
While I should certain moneys touch 
Still wasting in my debtor's clutch, 

Till I at home could make demand 
And take my due with my own hand. 
A rare good chance ! So, for my sake, 
To his own interest awake, 

My jailor asked the friendly guard 

To sup that night within the ward ; 
And broached to them our deep design— 
Good men and true, who loved good wine. 
Next morrow, in the dawning gray, 

At set of moon, we took our way 

By two and two, in close array. 

I in the midst, as tame and meek 

As a young bride with blushing cheek 
Led to the altar, played my part 

Of whining fool, with all the art 

Of Reynard, when he cheats the pack, 
And doubles till they lose his track ; 
Peering about with stealthy eye 

To 'scape the scent and mur¢erous cry. 


We cross the river, and once more 

I stand before mine own house door, 
Above the Saone, and at a sign 

"Twas opened by a man of mine 

Our merry party to admit, 

And then flung to—with ready wit. 

’Twas done! From room to room I race— 
My guardians, strangers to the place, 

Hard on my heels, till in their face 

A door clapt to. I let them rage, 

Like angry nightingales in cage ; 

And then I sped on flying feet 

To safety ! never deer so fleet 

Nor startled hare before the hound 

With maddened course shot o’er the ground.” 


The poet concludes by demanding his life in these noble 
lines : 


‘¢ Live will I, not my years tc waste 
The slave of wine and pampered taste ; 
Live will I, for my country’s praise— 
Save tyranny cut short my days, 
I'll bear abroad the name of France, 
Her written story so enhance, 
And our own language so adorn 
That strangers never more shall scorn 
The speech that deeds so high records, 
Though now held poor and scant of words.” 
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Again, in another epistle, he pleads for the worth of a human 
life : 


‘‘TIs man athing of little worth, 
But as a fly, or worm of earth 
Ruthlessly crushed and cast away ? 
Is man created in a day, 
And taught, and trained to virtue’s law ? 
Of no more price than rush or straw 
Dare you account the noble mind 
That leaves the common herd behind ?” 


Dolet wrote from Piedmont. There he had found a secure 
sanctuary where he could live and work in peace. Love of wife 
and child, and the fond tongues of friendship and home, called 
out to him from France, but even for their sakes he should 
never have returned. His merciless enemies grew bold, as they 
noted and marked the growing infirmities of his one firm friend, 
the king. Francis was now but the shadow of himself, gliding 
sadly, aimlessly, down the weary hill in sickness and sorrow, and 
the deepening dusk, like a brief bright day, closed in by darken- 
ing clouds before the afternoon was spent. 

In dedicating to the king those poetic epistles collected into a 
book under the ominous title of “The Second Hell,” Dolet thus 
describes the circumstances of his fatal recall : 

“Returning lately from Piedmont with the ‘Old Bands’ 
to make my way in their company to the camp set up by your 
Majesty in Champaigne, affection and paternal love constrained 
me, as I passed through Lyons, to forget all risk and danger for 
the sake of seeing my little son, and visiting my family. Being 
four or five days in my own home, I did not fail to satisfy my mind 
by looking through my treasures, to make sure there was nothing 
spoiled or lost. My treasures are neither gold nor silver, gems, 
nor any such perishable things, but rather the efforts of my 
mind, both in Latin and in your French language ; treasures of far 
more consequence than earthly riches. Therefore do I prize them 
with singular esteem. For through them shall I live after my 
death, and by them shall witness be borne that I have not lived 
in this world as a man idle and without use.” 

Wife and child and dearly treasured writings were not to be 
his for long. Dolet was re-arrested by one Master Jacques Devaulx, 
an authority from whose grip it would seem he had escaped, who 
put ina claim for 1,000 crowns for charges in recapturing the 
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runaway, and transmitting him safe and sound asa prisoner to 
the Conciergerie in Paris. 

On the 4th November, 1544, Dolet was brought before the 
Faculty of Theology. A translation he had made of a passage 
from Plato into French, was brought against him as damning 
proof of the capital charge of heresy. Tne Reverend Doctors, 
ignorant of Greek, quoted from the book they called “ Acochius,” 
meaning “ Axiochus,” one of the Socratic dialogues on death, 
setting forth the immortal life of the soul. The Athenian thus 
reasons : 

“For as it is certain that death touches not the living, so, as to 
the dead, they are not. So, death is not with thee now, for thou 
hast not died, nor, when thou dost die, will death be with thee, 
for then thou shalt be nothing.” 

This, spoken of the body, as liable to suffering, was not 
understood in such sense by the holy fathers; the too faithful 
translation was judged heretical, and conformable to the opinions. 
of the Sadducees and Epicureans. It was badly translated, they 
averred, and contrary to Plato’s sense, who never wrote the 
words: “thou shalt be nothing.” Yu yap on éoex. “Thou 
shalt not be,” were perhaps the literal sense; a hair's breadth 
quite broad and strong enough to hang a man. 

“Rien du tout.” For those three monosyllables, Dolet was 
condemned to the stake. The Parliament of Paris so decreed. 
The prisoner, Dolet, was sentenced to be taken from the 
Conciergerie, drawn in a cart to the Place Maubert, hanged on a 
gibbet, and afterwards his body to be burned, together with his 
books, and reduced to ashes ; all his goods to be confiscated to- 
the king. And the court ordered that, previous to this manner 
of death, Dolet should be tortured, as a warning to his com- 
panions. 

Was this done? We have no absolute proof. It is beyond 
question that, in those dread times, men’s consciences were 
brought to consent to the most revolting cruelties, as the surest 
means of keeping the faith in human traditions, by which the 
ordinances of God were overlaid. The madness that sought to 
honour Him by defacing His created image, was well nigh 
universal, and even in our horror there mingles a strain of pity 
for the fanatic executioners as well as the victims of that age of 
strife and struggle between darkness and light. 
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King Francis was fast dying ; the prince of many faults and at 
least one virtue; the staunch defender of all men born in his 
day with greater mental stature than their fellows. This fatal 
year 1645 closed upon Dolet as a condemned prisoner, with 
no voice to speak a word for mercy in the council or at the court 
of his prince, himself so soon to follow the captive into the land 
of silence. 

In his condemned cell Dolet bore witness to the eternal hope 
that was within him, by a noble hymn in his own French language 
that deserves to be remembered amongst the grandest utterances 
of the martyrs of his day. 

On the anniversary of his birth, the 3rd-of August, 1646, when 
he attained the age of thirty-seven years, the last hour sounded 
on earth for theaspiring restless spirit that had fed, insatiable, 
on knowledge and wisdom beyond the reaches of his time. 
Standing before the gallows and the fire, he could make a jingle 
of words—the passion of the sixteenth century writers, Shakes- 
peare not excepted. Looking round on the crowd, assembled to 
the show, he said: 

* “Non dolet ipse Dolet, sed pia turba Dolet.” Not Dolet him- 
self grieves, but the pitying crowd. 

The mounted officer in charge of the execution turned the 
tables on the condemned man with ready wit, saying: 

“ Non pia turba dolet, sed dolet ipse Dolet.” Not the pitying 
crowd grieves, but Dolet himself. 

And so, with grim humour, they hanged and burnedhim. At 
the last moment something resembling a retractation was ex- 
tracted from the weakness of the flesh by sharp pressure from 
the executioner—so, at least, it was reported. All being ready 
the minister of the law bade the doomed man “think of his 
salvation,” or rather, the credit of his murderers. Dolet made 


no haste to satisfy this demand, until the hangman announced . 


his mission, to require a public “act of faith” from his appointed 
victim. 

“You must,” he said, “ invoke the Holy Virgin and St. Stephen, 
your patron, whose feast we keep to-day, and if you do not—I 
see what I shall have to do.” 

This meant, in case of disobedience, that the prisoner’s 
tongue should be cut out, and his body burned alive, not merci- 
fully dead. 
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Dolet uttered the compulsory prayer, and furthermore, 
prompted by the hangman, warned the gathered crowd to read 
his books with much circumspection, repeating three times that 
they contained many things which he did not understand— 
ambiguous terms which might be safely predicated of most 
theological literature of his time. 

So speaking dubiously, he was lifted up on the gallows ; his 
. body cut down when dead, and committed to the flames. An 
anonymous contemporary lent him the following last words: 


‘‘Go, my spirit, straight to heaven, 
Pure and clean from earthly leaven, 
And thou body, float o’er wind, 
Like the name I leave behind.” 


The well-known Théodore de Béze bemoaned his friend with 
this fine classical image: 


‘« The fire was crushed by floods of rain, 
And Dolet seemed to breathe again ; 
Sudden, o’erhead the thunder broke— 
Thus the great God in anger spoke ; 

‘ Cease, tuneful sisters, to defend 
Your poet, let my son ascend 

To heaven from the burning pyre; 
Even thus did Hercules aspire. ’” 


So ended a sad and brief career on earth. The name of 
Etienne Dolet, at least, deserves to live, as one of the torch- 
bearers of our most cherished liberties. His vast learning, his 
untiring labours, his courage even unto death, deserve a place in 
the annals of the sixteenth century equal to many a long-sound- 
ing name, handed down to us from the wars of the Titans that 
filled those memorable years. But the man was not “ born under 
a happy star.” 

Of his wife and .child we hear no more, although the boy 
should have had a bright future in the world of letters. Probably, 
the woman’s heart was crushed, the young existence doomed to 
obscure safety in some unknown corner of the land. There was 
no inheritance for the widow and the fatherless, despoiled of all 
by the men in authority, in the dishonoured name of God. 

Darker and darker fell the course of the days above their 
heads in France. The king died, and his unnatural son Henry II. 
entered on his inheritance, rejoicing. Diane, Duchesse de 
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Valentinois, his father’s leman and his own, received the profits 
of all goods confiscated from condemned heretics. Needs it to 
say, the fires were often lit in the market-places of Paris for 
human sacrifice, with the king and his fair minion to grace the 
show. Sometimes the pair would even deign to enter into 
controversy with the men appointed to die. One martyr replied 
to the shameless woman: “Madame, defile the throne of 
France with your foulness, if you will, but touch not the things 
of God.” 

The next year after Dolet’s death, the Council of Trent began 
its meetings, and evolved, by some merciful thought, the 
doctrine of “Invincible Ignorance.” This was a way of escape 
from everlasting damnation for those who might err on points of 
doctrine without malice prepense, misled only through the 
wanderings of the intellect to which our mortal nature is so 
prone. Our latter-day Christianity accepts this charitable faith 
in the All-Father’s power to make good his children’s default. 
But in those times of cruelty and blood, the teachings of mercy 
found no practical application in the dealings of man with man. 
The Church of Rome, by the right of the strong, erred most 
against the common light of nature; but the Reformed creed 
shared in her reproach. Servetus was burned alive at Geneva 
on a charge of “ Atheism,” which may be interpreted disrespect 
towards the local, self-constituted infallible Pope, Calvin, and 
denial of the favourite doctrines promulgated by that Holy 
Father of an unquestioning flock. 

Servetus, judged by his works, appears to have been a self- 
contradictory theologian, inclining to the heterodox side of the 
great Arian controversy on the “homooisian” v. the “ homo- 
ousian ” dogma ; a difference of an zo¢a, for which rivers of blood 
flowed, in the name of the Prince of Peace. Was it in vain that 
He came to teach us, that our brothers, made of one flesh with 
us, are to be reconciled to Himself, not by the fires of persecution, 
but by the compelling power of His love? 





A NOVEL COLLECTION OF CURIOS. 


H Wovel Collection of Curios, 
CHAPTER I. 


“YeEs, I have returned at last. I enjoyed my travels very 
much. Iam having an at-home next Tuesday. I do hope that 
you and the girls will be able to come, Mrs, Ferrars.” 

“Thank you, dear Lilian, we shall be charmed to accept. I 
am so delighted, dear child, that you are going to turn over 
a new leaf and not shut yourself up as you did before you 
went abroad; it was so bad for you; living so much alone. 
Fred and the girls used to miss their old play-fellow sadly. 
They were so delighted when they heard that you had decided 
to return at last; it was so dismal seeing the dear old Hall 
closed as it has been all these years, You were a great loss 
to us.” 

“Yes? Now I’m back I must really do my best to brighten 
up the old place. I am afraid I was not very gay before I left 
home, but then grandfather was only just dead, and I—I felt so 
very unhappy. How odd it seems that I have stopped away 
for more than four years. When I left I intended only to 
be absent a few months. But time runs away so very fast 
in travelling, and there was nothing to bring me home. When 
I began to collect, I travelled about in search of specimens 
to add to my collection.” 

“Your collection,” echoed Mrs. Ferrars in amazement, “have 
you turned into a collector, my dear? I never heard a word 
about it before. You are such a shockingly bad correspondent, 
Lilian, we really seem to know nothing about you now-a-days.” 

Lilian said with a smile: 

“Oh! dear, that is what everybody is always telling me, 
but I do so hate pen and ink. I never can think of anything 
to say when I begin to write a letter, so I never do begin. 
Please don’t scold me about it, even if you think that I 
deserve it.” 

“ Well, it zs very naughty of you, but I won’t complain about 
it now. Tell me about your collection. What is it? 
Pictures?” 
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“No; so many people collect pictures ; I thought, at first, that 
I would do the same, but as it seems to me all the nice ones have 
been bought up, and nobody thinks anything of modern ones as a 
collection, so I made up my mind that to collect pictures would 
be dull, and china and glass the same. Old silver is very nice, 
but then there is so much imitation now-a-days, that unless 
one understands a lot about it one is sure to be taken in. So, 
at last, I thought that I would start a collection of something 
that nobody had ever thought of before, and so become the 
founder of a new school of collectors, the ‘ Lilian Burgoyne 
School,’ that will sound splendid!” and Lilian ceased speaking, 
and mused over her future greatness. 

Mrs. Ferrars broke into her dreams by saying: “But, my 
dear Lilian, what is it you collect? It cannot be auto- 
graphs, so many collect them, or jewellery? Is it lace?” asked 
Mrs. Ferrars eagerly. “I am so fond of lace myself, and my 
sister, Lady Tenby, has the most magnificent lace that you ever 
saw. Of course,I cannot afford to buy much, a rector’s wife 
never has cash enough to spare for buying such luxuries. But 
I know a very great deal about it and can tell what is good and 
what is worthless better than a great many people who fancy 
that they know a lot on the subject. Show me yours and I will 
tell you all about it, and what its best points are, for you are 
still far too young to really understand what constitutes the 
value of rare old lace,” for by this time Mrs. Ferrars had quite 
made up her mind that the future “Lilian Burgoyne collec- 
tion ” consisted of her own favourite vanity, old lace, and Lilian’s 
answer came like a blow. 

“But I don’t collect lace, Mrs. Ferrars; I believe there “is 
already a heap of old lace put away somewhere, that the Bur- 
goynes have had for ages; it is very dirty and yellow, and wants 
well washing before it could be worn.” 

“Washing, Lilian!” screamed Mrs, -Ferrars in horror. 
“ What are you saying? You must not have it washed on any 
account, or if it must be done, send it to someone who really 
understands it. Let me do it for you. I know some who could 
do it without harming it at all.” 

“T won’t wash the lace myself, Mrs. Ferrars; of that you 
may feel quite sure,” said Lilian smiling, much amused by Mrs. 
Ferrars’ horror of her suggestion. 
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“Nor let your maid do so either, Lilian. If you only knew 
how often priceless lace has been ruined by being badly washed, 
you would not think and speak of it in such a liyht tone. 
There, I must be going; I see Julict coming up to the front 
door, and our pony cannot bear to be kept waiting a minute. 
Good-bye, dear child, I am delighted to find you looking so-well 
and happy.” And Mrs. Ferrars rose from her arm-chair looking 
out of the window and keeping a watchful eye on the cart in 
which her daughter sat, holding the pretty spirited pony that 
was tossing its head about. 

“Must you go?” said Lilian rising also. “ You’ve not made 
a very long stay—I hoped that you would stop for luncheon. 
May I not ring and tell them to take the pony round to the 
stables? Do let me!” 

“No, please do not, my dear; I must really be off, I havea 
lot of things to do this morning, several outlying cottages to 
visit, so I ought to hurry. Good-bye, Lilian; come down any 
day you care to, to lunch with us. Juliet and Margaret are 
both at home. Come and speak to Juliet.” 

Lilian followed Mrs. Ferrars to‘the hall door and went out to 
speak to Juliet. 

“How are you?” said that young lady. “So glad you're 
back at last. Make haste, mother ; Folly will not stand much 
longer, he’s awfully fresh to-day. Come down soon and see us, 
Lilian. Mind you come and tell us all about your travels” 
And mother and daughter were whirled away, Mrs. Ferrars 
turning to kiss her hand to Lilian. 

The Hall was a charming old house and Lilian was the 
possessor of it, with many broad acres as well; and, better 
still, plenty of hard cash, money in the funds, not in land. 
With all these advantages then, Lilian wasa young person much 
sought. after. Mrs. Ferrars was a lady who thought it wrong 
to throw away any chance of securing a rich daughter or son- 
in-law. True, as yet she had not met with much success, for her 
only married child was a girl who had preferred a love match 
with her father’s curate to the one with the rich, elderly man 
intended for her by her mother. Here indeed was a chance of 
a charming, rich, daughter-in-law—a girl of good old family, and 
one that Mrs, Ferrars felt she could be fond of. When. Lilian 
Burgoyne had left England shortly after her grandfather’s death 
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Fred Ferrars was too young to be thought of in connection 
with marrying, not much more than twenty, about the same age 
as Lilian’s, and a very boyish fellow. Lilian had seemed so much 
the elder that a marriage between them had never entered Mrs. 
Ferrars’ head. Now that both were twenty-five they appeared to 
have changed places and Lilian appcared quite girlish and Fred 
was a man out in the world. 

“ Fred will be constantly seeing her. He will be first in the field, 
that is always something,” thought Mrs. Ferrars ; then a remem- 
brance crossed her mind with a pang. “ But will he be the first ? 
There was that affair before her grandfather’s death ; it is now all 
over I hope. I never knew who he was, his name did not 
transpire; then too there are those years abroad; well, I must 
do my best for Fred.” 

As Lilian stood in the porchway of the old Hall she made a 
charming picture in the bright April sunshine. She was most 
becomingly dressed and her clothes had a smart Parisian air 
unusual in little country villages. Besides being well-dressed 
Lilian had been kindly treated by Nature, who had given her a 
tall, slight figure and a pretty face, with lovely grey eyes, and 
curly brown-gold hair, arranged by a first-class maid; so there 
was much to make her a happy person, for if you are young, 
healthy, rich and pretty, there is not much lacking to make the 
world a pleasant place. 

Perhaps some people might have thought Lilian’s life a lonely 
one, for she had no family, few relations and did not make many 
friends. For conventionality’s sake she had a lady companion, 
but Lilian never made a friend of her, and in truth saw as little 
of her as was possible; the lady companion was allowed to go 
her own way unquestioned, and Lilian calmly went hers. “I 
hate having a woman always following me about, but everyone 
is always saying that I should be wrong to go about without 
one, so I put up with the nuisance,’ Lilian often explained to 
new acquaintances, and she generally added, “besides, I make 
her useful, she helps to pack the collection and enter the new 
additions in my book.” 

As she stood in the porch she looked out over the lawn to 
where the cows were feeding close up to the fence which divided 
show it from the lovely park. The fine old trees were beginning to 
great green buds, for it was an early spring and well on in April. 
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It was very nice, Lilian thought, to be once more in her own 
house. “ England is far pleasanter than any foreign country ; I’m 
glad I’m back again. How lovely it is out to-day, the garden is 
just heavenly ; how I wish I could get out, but I ought to go and 
arrange the collection. Fancy Mrs. Ferrars thinking I had been 
collecting lace. She'll be a little amazed she when sees what the 
collection really is. I ought to get it arranged nicely and then 
show it off to everybody on Tuesday. Iam so glad I did not 
tell Mrs. Ferrars anything about it, for it can now be displayed 
as a great surprise, and I'll give a lecture to explain it all. It 
will be great fun. I ought to go and find Mrs. Milton and set 
her to work. I should so like to be out this morning, but if the 
collection is to be arranged for next Tuesday, I ought to go 
and see after it. What a bother it is that Mrs. Ferrars kept me 
such ages ; people never ought to come calling in the morning, 
it quite spoils the day’s work—I don’t feel a bit inclined to settle 
to anything now ; well, I'll go in now and hunt up Mrs. Milton 
and set her to work at any rate.” 

She turned reluctantly from the sunlight and disappeared into 
the dark hall. She ran down a passage and opened a door 
and came into a charming room, rather low, lighted by two 
windows with deep old-fashioned seats with cushions to 
make them comfortable. There was a glass docr at one end 
leading into the garden—Lilian crossed over and seated herself in 
one of the windows and gazed out. The garden was gay with 
tulips, hyacinths and sweet-smelling brown wallflowers ; Lilian 
flung the window open and leaning out of it, sniffed the fragrance 
of the flowers. 

The elderly lady seated at the table paused in her writing and 
sighed softly to herself. Mrs. Milton was a chilly mortal and 
loved to sit with closed windows and a large fire on the warmest 
of spring days; but this was an enjoyment she could seldom 
have, as Lilian had the modern mania for fresh air highly 
developed, and her rooms were often a perfect whirlwind. She 
did not content herself with opening only one of the windows 
but she rose from her seat and walked to the second and flung it 
up. A pause while she leaned out of it for a moment, then she 
went to the glass door and threw it open so that the soft, fresh 
spring air came in, blowing about the papers on the table. Mrs. 
Milton’s hand moved slowly during these operations ; sighing 
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mournfully, she clutched at the fluttering papers; she said 
nothing, but continued to write, giving an occasional shiver by 
way of protest. 

“Oh, how horribly close and stuffy it is in here, and it is so 
lovely out of doors—how can you bear it, I wonder?” exclaimed 
Lilian. “You would have been stifled in another moment if I 
had not come to the rescue, Mrs. Milton.” 

Mrs. Milton wished fervently that Miss Burgoyne had left her 
to be stifled in peace, but said nothing of the kind, merely smiling 
with the air of a resigned martyr, waiting to hear what Lilian 
had come about. 

“TI came to ask you to come and help me in arranging the 
collection, there’s a lot to do to get it ready by Tuesday.” 

“TI am writing the cards for Tuesday now, Miss Burgoyne. 
You will remember perhaps, that you desired me to get them 
written and sent off to-day, so that if I do not finish them soon I 
cannot carry out your desires.” 

Mrs. Milton showed no eagerness to leave her work and 
assist in arranging Lilian’s collection. One would have thought 
that it would be pleasanter to be arranging treasures of art than 


writing cards of invitation to view them; but this did not 
commend itself to Mrs. Milton. 


“Oh, never mind, some can go to-morrow. The collection 
must be unpacked. I shall have it in the library and shall 
arrange it in rows on some of the shelves, so we must clear the 
books out of the way. Let me look at the cards,” and she came 
to the table and looking over Mrs. Milton’s shoulder exclaimed : 
“Why, what have you been writing ? ‘From 3.30 to 6.30,’ I told 
you ‘From 9 till 12.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Burgoyne, for contradicting you, but you 
told me ‘ from half-past three till six,’ just as I have put it,and to 
prove that it was so, here is the paper where you wrote down 
your instructions,” and Mrs. Milton handed her a paper with an 
air of prim satisfaction, watching Lilian as she took and slowly 
read it. \ 

“How very odd; so sorry I made such a mistake, Mrs. 
Milton, but I meant nine all the time. I wonder why I put 3.30. 
You could alter it to nine easily, could you not, Mrs. Milton p— 
or if you could not, I could myself.” 

“TI think any alterations you may desire to have made had 
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better be left to me. They will be cleaner and neater, I fancy 
if I do them, than if I entrusted them to you. But I am keeping 
you, Miss Burgoyne; you wished me to come and help you to 
arrange your collection.” 

She rose from her chair and prepared to follow Lilian to the 
library, first pausing to collect the scattered papers and place 
them together with a book on them so as to keep them from 
being blown away “when we open the door.” 

While she had thus busied herself Lilian had stepped out into 
the garden through the open glass door and hearing Mrs. 
Milton’s voice, returned and said : 

“Do you know I have changed my mind. I shall arrange the 
collection this evening, I am going out now. You want to finish 
your writing, don’t you? I shall take the dogs for a run. 
Would you please tell Groves to. send round to the stables and 
let my groom know that I shall want my horse at three—no two 
—no half-past two o’clock this afternoon. Please don’t forget 
or make a mistake—two o'clock,” and she ran out of the room. 

“Now what time did she really mean?” wondered Mrs. 
Milton. “She is so confusing, I never understand what she does 
want. First she said three, then two, then half-past two, then 
two once more. I shall say half-past two to Groves, it will be 
best,” and poor puzzled Mrs. Milton rose to ring and give the 
order. “Groves, Miss Burgoyne wishes for her horse and groom 
at half-past two this afternoon.” 

“T have just met Miss Burgoyne, ma’am, and she ordered me 
to say she would ride at half-past three. Had I not better leave 
it so?” 

“Oh yes! indeed! you had better attend to Miss Burgoyne’s 
own orders. That was all I wanted to say. Oh! Groves, 
please shut that glass door and—yes, both the windows. Thank 
you, that is all. Now I shall be warm once more.” 


CHAPTER II. 


TUESDAY evening had arrived ; all had been prepared so as to 
cause wonder and make a sensation among the country 
neighbours. Lilian had left most of the arrangements to 
Mrs. Milton. Now she professed herself very well satisfied with 
that lady’s work. She had spent a good deal of her time at 
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the Rectory. Fred had returned home for a few days and the 
two had appeared to beas fond of one another as in former days, 
so that Mrs. Ferrars felt quite justified in hoping that before 
many weeks were past Fred would give her the daughter she 
had set her heart on. Indeed Lilian was showing him plenty of 
encouragement. He was asked to the Hall to give his assistance 
in helping to arrange the collection, Lilian first making him 
promise to keep what it was a secret from his family and all the 
world. So Mrs. Ferrars failed to get any information out of her 
son wherewith to satisfy the curiosity as to Lilian’s collection. 

Mrs. Milton, who was unmoved by all her coaxing, merely said, 
“T can tell you nothing about the matter. I promised Miss 
Burgoyne. She wishes the evening to be a surprise. It may 
be foolish of her but my lips are sealed. I gave her my word 
that I would say nothing to anyone who might enquire of me 
about her collection.” 

When questioned by his mother Fred had laughed heartily, 
remarking “It will make every one sit up. Lil is such a queer 
girl, but I like her though all the same.” 

- “Of course you do, my dear boy, and so do we all. I hope 
sincerely that her evening will be a success. I am expecting to 
enjoy it very much,” and she kissed him fondly. 

“So am I, it will be rare fun to hear Lilian lecture. I expect 
it will be the happiest evening of my life.” 

And Mrs. Ferrars had hoped great things from the tender 
tone in her usually unsentimental son’s voice. 

Lilian had spent from Friday till Monday morning with a 
friend of hers, Mrs. Aubrey, who lived about ten miles from 
the Hall. She had returned on Monday looking very well ‘and 
happy. Fred also had spent most of the day there and had 
gone in the evening to dine with “Lil” as he called his 
friend. She had brought two girls back with her, Ethel and May 
Leslie. Fred did not tell his mother much about them, all he 
had said was that they were very nice girls and were Mrs. 
Aubrey’s younger sisters. He had known them before. Yes, 
Lilian seemed very fond of them both, fonder than she was of 
Juliet or Margaret. Mrs, Ferrars would see what they were like 
for herself to-morrow night. He was quite sure she would like 
them, they were both very pretty, indeed Miss Ethel was a 
beauty. Mrs. Aubrey and her brother Captain Leslie were 
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coming over in the evening to take part in the performance; at 
least Captain Leslie would come, he believed. 

“I should not have thought dear Lilian would want anyone 
else to help her, as she has you,” said Mrs. Ferrars coldly, for the 
intimacy of a strange man with Lilian did not at all please 
the lady ; Fred and Lilian were not actually engaged, and till 
their engagement was announced it would be better that Lilian 
should see as few strange men as was possible. They must be 
engaged soon now, Mrs. Ferrars felt quite sure; “what a 
happy marriage it will be; Lilian and Fred are just made for 
one another.” 

As has been before said Tuesday evening arrived and 
dinner was over at the Rectory. Juliet and Margaret were 
seated together in the drawing-room waiting for their father 
and mother. They were talking in low voices and seemed rather 
excited. 

“Well I must say I do think Fred has been a bit of a fool ; he 
might have given mother a hint before now. I’ve half a mind 
to do it myself Ju, it will be such an unexpected blow to her. 
Dad knows I’m sure; it seems so cruel letting her go on deceiving 
herself as she is now doing.” 

“Don’t meddle, Madge. Let Fred muddle his affairs in his 
own fashion. Mofher can’t mind much, after all, when you come 
to think of it. And is it likely Lilian would look at Fred ?” 

“Why not? She might just as well have fallen in love with 
him as anyone else. He isa dear old boy,” said Madge, with 
sisterly pride and partiality. “There is not much in Lilian, 
it is only her being an heiress that makes people think 
her attractive, I take it—I never can get on with her a bit— 
I’ve nothing on earth to say to her. A girl who collects, and is 
by way of being clever—she isn’t clever really. I saw the 
other day when father was talking to her she couldn’t follow his 
argument or understand a word of what he was saying. She is 
not clever; clever people are good all round and understand 
something on all subjects, and Lilian is very far off that, I’m 
sure. She may understand art, though I doubt her doing so, as 
I heard her say the other day that Rubens painted lovely land- 
scapes and that his heads of children were quite perfect. That 
does not sound much like Rubens, does it ?” Margaret summed up 
triumphantly this long list of accusations against Miss Burgoyne. 
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» Juliet replied more temperately: “ No, it doesn’t sound like 
the utterance of one who knew much about pictures and art, 
but she is going to lecture on it to-night ; it’s brave of her, and 
let us hope she has studied her subject well and will not talk 
of Rubens asa landscape painter again.. The Leslies will be 
there. I wonder ‘how we shall like them; they dress very well 
Fred says. Do you think our dresses are nice, and will do? you 
look awfully well; how I wish I were fair. May Leslie has a 
lovely complexion and golden hair, I do envy her. There, that 
is the carriage. I wonder if mother is ready yet; you go and 
give her a call, Madge, and I’ll look up dad.” 

And both girls left the room, casting looks at themselves in 
the looking-glass over their shoulders as they went. 

Fred was dining at the Hall, much to Mrs. Ferrars’ satisfaction. 
“I expect I shall hear some news to-night, shan’t I, Fred dear ?” 
she had said to him as she watched him start off for the Hall. 

“T think you will, though I’m not sure if you'll be pleased, 
mother,” said Fred in a hesitating voice. 

“Yes, I shall be delizhted I am sure, my own dear 7” Give 
my love to Lilian.” 

Fred only nodded in answer, and hurried off to the Hall, 
saying that he would be late for dinner. 

During the drive from the Rectory to the Hall Mrs. Ferrars 
passed the time in picturing the future happiness of Fred and 
Lilian, and how nice it would be having Fred living so close. 
“If Fred were to marry anyone but Lilian he would have to 
settle in London, now I shall have the dear boy closeto me. The 
Burgoyne lace is very fine, I must make Lilian be married in a 
dress covered with it; old family lace will read very well in a 
description of the bride’s dress by the fashion papers.” 

Her family listened to her remarks in silence. They were 
glad when the hall door was at length reached, and they got out 
of the string of carriages waiting to deposit their occupants on 
the hall steps. 

“What a blow it will be when it falls,’ whispered Margaret to 
her sister. “She’s so unconscious of what is coming, I quite 
shudder to think of the drive back. What will she say? Poor 
Fred! Poor May!” 

“Hush, hush!” said Juliet, “ she’ll hear you.” 

The girls were following their mother to the cloak-room, and 
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found it full of their friends, so they separated and talked with 
their neighbours and acquaintances. “So glad to see you back, 
Juliet, you've been away ages.” . . . “Yes, I’ve been staying 
away myself for a long time with friends in Ireland,” etc., the 
usual chit-chat of society. . 

They descended to the drawing-room, which was a mass of. 
lovely hot-house flowers. Lilian was standing by the door 
receiving her guests. Was this lovely creature really Lilian ? 
Lilian, whom the Rectory girls had been criticising so severely 
that evening, saying she owed all her attractions to her heiress- 
ship. How charming she looked, and how simple was her 
dress, only white satin! Thick, rich white satin though, with a 
little lace on the body and round the hem of the skirt ; it looked 
such a quiet, inexpensive robe; but looks are sometimes 
deceitful. This Lilian had a lovely colour tinting her cheeks, 
and a look of radiant happiness in her eyes. Close behind her 
stood Fred, buttoning the gloves of a pretty golden-haired girl 
dressed in pale blue. Beside her, a tall, good-looking young 
man was standing talking to a very tall, extremely beautiful 
young woman. The man was holding Lilian’s fan, and was 
slowly opening and shutting it. 

“You will break Lil’s lovely fan if you are not careful, Jack,” 
said the tall girl with a little laugh. “What would she say to 
you then?” 

“ She’d like it if I did it,” said Jack with a proud look at Lilian. 
“Here come some more people. Poor little Lil, how tired she 
must be getting of them all. Oh! I say, Ethel, these are the 
Rectory people at last. Look nice girls, don’t they? Look 
here, Ethel, you must be awfully nice to them, and fascinate 
them all for May’s sake. People always fall down and worship 
you if you choose to make them do so. Fred is a good fellow 
and will make May quite happy.” 

“T’ll do my best, Jack; but I’m rather afraid, from the way 
the old lady is greeting Lil, that she has not guessed your 
secret or Fred’s either, and thinks that he is to be Lilian’s 
future husband.” 

“Miss Leslie, I am delighted to find you here to-night, this is 
a piece of good luck. Jack, old fellow, you look very beaming ; 
the world’s going very well with you, I take it.” 

“ Jack may well look happy—Lilian Burgoyne has promised 
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to marry him, and you know he has loved her for years. We 
are all so pleased about it, Sir Henry.” 

“ Well, he isa lucky fellow, but he deserves her. I congratu- 
late you heartily, old boy, she is a charming young lady. Come 
and tell me all about it, Miss Leslie,” said Sir Henry Austen, 
pleadingly, offering his arm to her. 

Miss Leslie smiled and remarked softly : “ Not just at present, 
Sir Henry. I’m helping Lilian to receive the guests. Wait till 
the lecture begins. I shan’t be sorry of an excuse to miss it. 
I’m afraid I don’t appreciate Lilian’s collection properly, and 
I doubt her eloquence. She is a dear girl, only she is rather silly 
sometimes.” 

“Like most women,” said Sir Henry, with a short jaugh. 
“Come when you please, so long as you do come.” 

Miss Leslie again smiled. “You are more patient than you 
used to be,” she remarked. 

“Found the other way did not pay, don’t you know,” said Sir 
Henry, taking up his stand beside her. 

Ethel laughed and looked at him for a moment, then turned 
from him to talk to Mrs. Ferrars, who all this time had been 
holding Lilian’s hand and, so to speak, taking entire possession 
of her, much to her annoyance and confusion. Lilian turned 
eagerly to her friend for assistance. 

“T must go now, Mrs. Ferrars. Ethel, will you come with me to 
the library and help me to prepare for the lecture? Jack promised 
me that he would not be present How I wish it were over!” 
she whispered to Ethel, as they prepared to walk away, and 
leaving Mrs. Ferrars behind. “Do you know where Fred is, 
Ethel? He said he would help me, and I do feel so awfully 
nervous.” 

“Poor dear Lilian,” says the Rector’s wife, who has followed 
them, not seeing that Lilian wished to get rid of her. “ Trust 
it all to Fred, he will pull you through. He is a capital fellow 
at this kind of thing. Who is the pretty little girl dressed in 
blue speaking to the Rector ? the girl standing in front of Fred. 
Who is she, Lilian, I have never seen her before ?” 

“That is my sister, Mrs. Ferrars,” said Ethel, “she is a pretty 
girl, is she not? I do hope you will like her, and be kind to 
her. See, the Rector is bringing her up to introduce to you. 
She is so very young still that you will think her shy, but no 
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one who knows her well can help loving her. We must go,” 
and Ethel slipped her arm through Lilian’s and walked off with 
her to the library. 

“Lilian, how pale you are, don’t be a goose, and break down 
at the last moment. It will all be over soon. Cheer up.” 

Lilian gave a sickly smile for answer. They have some time 
yet before the crowd comes, in which to arrange the treasured 
collection. 

The beautiful old library is lighted brilliantly by wax candles. 
Several of the oak shelves have been emptied of their ancient 
volumes, to make way for the treasures that till lately Lilian 
had prized so dearly. To-night, the collection appears to have 
lost all its value to her, for she said: “I should like to break 
the whole lot of them, I do feel such an arrant fool. Do you 
know, Ethel, I never realised how silly I was till Jack went 
into a fit of laughter when I showed him the collection this 
morning just before lunch. He was awfully nice about it, he 
always is nice even when he laughs at you, and said the idea was 
original and quaint ; but he roared with laughter, and offered to 
send all the old medicine bottles he could get hold of to swell 
the collection. Silly old fellow!” Then, suddenly recalling her 
present fix, “Oh dear! oh dear! what shall I do?” and the 
depressed collector sat down in a chair with a very melancholy 
air. And well she might feel a little foolish, for in truth her 
much talked-of collection was nothing but a lot of old medicine- 
bottles, supposed by her to have belonged to all the great people 
of the present day, both English and foreign, and treasured as 
such. Yes, they looked so extremely comic, that Ethel, 
viewing them, broke into peals of laughter. 

There they stood on the shelves in rows, in all their native 
ugliness. Beneath their labels was written the name of the great 
person cured by their contents ; when the inscription on the label 
was in a foreign tongue it had been translated and stuck on below 
for the aid of the British public. 

“T used to be proud of them, and believed in them till lately 
now I hate the horrid things. Every one here to-night will 
think me mad to have spent my time and money in collecting 
such trash. Ethel, tell me what to do, I daren’t read the lecture 
I had prepared, it is such nonsense. Think of something to 
save me from being laughed at by everybody.” And Lilian 
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‘crossed over to Ethel’s side and knelt down by the chair she was 
sitting in. 

Ethel thought for a moment, then she said slowly, for she felt 
sorry for her future sister-in-law, and did not wish to see her 
making a fool of herself, “ Turn it into a joke, Lilian, and make the 
lecture a skit on the follies people collect now-a-days, and believe 
to be beautiful just because they are old.” 

“Yes, that is a brilliant idea,” said Lilian eagerly “but am | 
clever enough to make it funny and amusing? Tell me what to 
say, Ethel.” 

So the two girls consulted together, Lilian thankfully receiving 
any advice offered by her cleverer friend. Then they mapped 


out the lecture on an entirely new ground to the former one, 


which had been written by Lilian in the earnest spirit of the 
founder of the new school to be known in future days as the 
“Lilian Burgoyne School.” By Ethel’s advice the lecture 
was no longer to be earnest, it was to be distinctly flippant. 

“Laugh at your old bottles as much as possible, Lil. Now 
I’m going to find Jack, for he'll be just the person to help you 
ever so much better than Fred, and it will serve to announce the 
coming wedding if he is seen assisting you to-night. Lots of 
people seem to expect you will marry Fred Ferrars. That old 
Mrs. Ferrars has been busy lately spreading the rumour as far 
as possible, and quite looks on you as her future daughter.” 

« Silly old thing to think that I would ever marry Fred. Why, 
I should have been Jack’s wife years ago if he hadn't been so 
silly and proud and taken such bitter offence at what poor 
grandfather said once, when he was angry, about never consent- 
ing to let me marry a beggarly soldier, who only wanted me 
for my money. I knew that Jack loved me and never thought 
whether I was rich or poor. I believed in him, so he might have 
trusted me instead of making me miserable for years.” 

“Well,” said Ethel soothingly, “all has come right between 
you now. Jack sees what a fool he was to leave you as he did 
for an old man’s angry word, and bury himself in India. Now 
you will marry and be happy ever after, if such a state of things 
is possible.” 

Lilian gave a pallid smile. “Yes, but there is this evening 
first. I hope Jack will not twit me with it afterwards; I won’t 
marry him if he does.” 
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“Tt will all go off capitally, you'll see. People will never guess 
that you ever intended it for anything but a joke. You see 
you’ve kept it so delightfully dark all this time that they will 
think you wanted to laugh at them all along. Jack will help 
you better than I can, so I'll go and find him and send him 
to you. Mind you raise plenty of laughter. I must go, for I 
ought to be seing after May. I greatly fear that Mrs. Ferrars 
will not give her a very loving welcome, and she may have hurt 
the poor child’s feelings, so I had better go and see after her.” 
Kissing her hand to Lilian, she left the room and went off to find 
her brother. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHEN Ethel ushered the guests to the library she found that 
Jack, with the help of Lilian, Sir Henry Austen and Mrs. 
Milton, had quite changed the appearance of the room. Eastern 
looking shawls, tableclothes and scarves, were hung in front of 
the shelves and hid the greater part of the bottles. Some of the 
tables had been pulled behind the curtains of the large bow- 
windows, and so were concealed with all their contents. One 
table alone had been left, and over this a crépe shawl had 
been lightly thrown. By this table Lilian had taken up her 
stand, and close behind her stood Jack ready to give assistance. 
It was obvious to all beholders that Jack looked on the lecture 
as a good joke. On the contrary, poor Lilian had by no means 
recovered confidence in herself, and fully expected to end the 
evening by appearing in the eyes of all a harmless idiot. 

While they had been arranging the room, Jack had suggested 
so many things for her to say, that he had ended by confusing 
his unfortunate fiancée completely. Her brain felt dizzy, and 
she could think of nothing better wherewith to commence her 
remarks, than: “You all see these bottles, well, they are my 
collection. They are old medicine. bottles, and here also are 
some pill-boxes. I hope you like them and are amused by 
seeing them. I don’t in the least suppose that you—you may 
examine them, and read the different names on them, if you care 
to do so. I-believe them all to be genuine.” 

That somehow did not seem to do; everyone was seated, she’ 
ought to commence—Fred and May were conspicuous by their 
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absence. Fred, oblivious to all the world but May, had entirely 
forgotten that he had promised Lilian to act as assistant show- 
man, and was seated in the morning-room, trying to make May 
believe that his mother was delighted at the prospect of shortly 
welcoming her as her daughter-in-law, which poor Fred found 
was a difficult task. Mrs. Ferrars’ reception of the young lady 
had not been a loving or gracious one. The blow of finding 
that Lilian was engaged and not to her son, had been quite too 
much for her temper—moreover, to make things worse, she had 
been going about the room just before the thunderbolt fell, 
hinting broadly that she expected dear Lilian as a daughter at 
no very distant date. And then to have a silly little girl like 
May Leslie palmed off on her !—fate seemed to be mocking her. 
So one of Lilian’s audience was in just the frame of mind to 
be ready to triumph over her fall if such a disaster should take 
place. 

The audience were seated, and waited in silence for the 
promised lecture. Jack very thoughtfully poured out a tumbler 
of water and placed it close to Lilian’s hand, then, seeing that 
she was really completely stage-struck and utterly incapable of 
-speech, he stepped forward and, to give her time to regain her 
wits, said: “ Ladies and gentlemen, Miss Burgoyne has had the 
great kindness to invite us here to view her magnificent and 
unrivalled collection. She believes z¢ to be uxzgue, and is proud 
to think that in all Europe, and probably in all the World, there 
is not such another. The idea of collecting the specimens 
which Miss Burgoyne intends to show you to-night, was entirely 
her own. It will strike all present, I think, as curious that in 
these enlightened days of collectors, that it should never before 
have suggested itself to mortal brain to gather together similar 
specimens of the clever, the great, and the good. Miss Burgoyne 
has been the first to make a beginning, and to her shall be 
accounted the glory of having laid the foundation stone of a new 
school of collectors. Her object in showing her collection is, I 
believe, a hope that by drawing others to her as followers and 
disciples, she may enlarge the chances of getting specimens from 
all parts of the world. At present Miss Burgoyne has had to 
confine herself mainly to Europe and America. You will all 
agree that for an unassisted woman, Miss Burgoyne has done 
great things and deserves to have her name handed down to 
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posterity as a benefactress to mankind, in fact she fully deserves 
to have her name in connection with the great collection. But 
I am sure you are all getting impatient to see what Miss Bur- 
goyne has to show you, so I will raise the curtain and withdraw 
myself, leaving to her who alone understands the subject the 
pleasant task of introducing to you these hitherto unvalued 
objects of art.” 

Jack turned to the table, whispering to Lilian, “Don’t be 
nervous, darling, talk any nonsense you choose, the wilder the 
better.” Ashe spoke he raised the shawl covering the table— 
there was a general craning forward and some laughter, for 
evidently, from the opening speech, “ Lilian’s collection would be 
something in the comic line.” 

There was a murmur of voices as the table’s contents were 
exhibited to view. “What is it?” “I can’t see properly.” 
“What are they?” “Look like medicine bottles. Oh! dear, 
how shocking ! pill-boxes too.” “’Pon my word, I believe Miss 
Burgoyne has hoaxed us all.” There was a hubbub of sound, 
mixed laughter and astonished exclamations. “Really, how 
droll!” Soclever of her to think of such a thing.” “Capital 
joke. Old medicine-bottles !” 

As Lilian stretched out her hand and raised a bottle slowly 
from the table and advanced to the audience and held it turned 
so that the label might be seen by those nearest, the noise burst 
into a roar of laughter from the assembled multitude, and Lilian 
felt thankful that the serious lecture she had intended to give 
was changed by Jack and Ethel to a mock one. “I should have 
been justly shut up in a lunatic asylum,” she thought with a 
shudder, “ had I talked all the bosh I had intended to talk to these 
people.” The bottle she held in her hand was labelled in her 
writing “Mr. Gladstone.” Jack had picked it out for her to 
commence with, feeling sure that it would excite plenty of 
interest. As she stood waiting for the noise and laughter to 
subside she lost all fear and determined to do her best to make 
her evening a success. 

A few of the audience who had come in a serious spirit to 
greet a new follower to be enrolled in their ranks, felt that they 
had been badly treated and that their noble pursuit was being 
ridiculed. These people—and they were very few—kept asking 
solemnly, “ Most strange, very odd and clever of Miss Burgoyne: 
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of course. But where is the Beautiful? In a bottle beauty is 
entirely lacking.” But these were the minority, the majority 
thoroughly appreciated the joke and clapped and laughed with 
the utmost good-nature. 

“ May I say a few words to explain to you this extraordinary 
array of bottles?” began Lilian. “ You will all observe that on 
this table is nothing but medicine-bottles and pill-boxes. I have 
always longed to possess something that was owned by all the 
great men and women of the present day. Something that all 
posesss incommon. At first I thought I would form my collection 
of old gloves, but this I discarded, knowing that many people 
object to wearing gloves, and therefore I might not be able 
to procure a pair as specimens of certain great people I wished 
to|have among my collection. Then something put it into my 
mind that it is human nature to be ill and to take medicine 
therefore I had better collect the bottles from which the great 
of this world had drunk their physic. How much I should have 
liked to have had specimens of the bottles of the Ancients ! 
How proud I should have been to own a bottle from which 
David, Solomon, Czsar, Mark Anthony or Cleopatra had 
partaken. But this I knew to be a fruitless ambition, and I 
turned all my attention to the great of the present day, leaving the 
past alone. No; that was a dream too beautiful to be realized. 
So I travelled and daily added to my collection specimens both 
foreign and English. Here, the specimen I hold in my hand 
bears the name of one of the greatest men of the present day. 
I shall say nothing about him as I do not wish to introduce 
personalities into my words to-night, for that I feel would be in 
bad taste; for all have their different admirers. I, for my part, 
admire all who are represented among my bottles and feel 
pleased and proud to possess something that was once theirs, 
and that I sincerely hope gave them relief when they were ill, 
and soothed their pain. How I became possessed of them, I 
cannot divulge. A few were given to me, but of most the 
former owners are quite unaware that I possess anything of 
theirs. Here,” and Lilian stepped back to the table and picked 
out a particular bottle, “here is a bottle that all present to-night, 
I know, will feel grateful and be delighted to behold. This 
once contained a draught that gave health to our good and great 
Queen. It was difficult to obtain, and I need not say is one of 
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my most prized treasures. Should any care to examine the 
collection they are begged to do so at their leisure. Here, on 
these shelves behind me, are arranged the best specimens. You 
will find them ticketed and all have their original labels, for in 
my eyes the bottle without its label is valueless. I wish to add 
that any of my audience who consider that they are among the 
great people of the present day (and I need not say that in my 
eyes all are so), are heartily requested to forward specimens to be 
placed in the Lilian Burgoyne Collection. If the examination of 
the collection does not afford amusement to all, I beg to say 
that I have had the hall cleared for dancing.” 

With a bow, Lilian stepped back and, with Jack’s assistance, 
removed the shawls which obscured the contents of the shelves. 

The audience began to clap heartily, save the discontented 
few, who remained seated gazing at the shelves with a petrified 
stare, and hoping that the supper would be a good one to repay 
them for the pains from which they were now suffering. 

The whole lecture had been a decided annoyance to Mrs. 
Ferrars. ‘lo be expected to laugh when she was fecling 
very cross was more than she could bear. “I shall not stay 
late, Juliet,” she said. “If you want to dance you can do so, 
your father will take me home early; you girls must come 
back with Fred. I’m tired, my head aches, and the evening 
is very dull. How Lilian could have dared to make such an 
exhibition of herself I cannot imagine. I am glad she is no 
child of mine!” And Mrs. Ferrars appeared to have forgotten, 
as she uttered this tirade, that the cause of her ill-temper was 
that Lilian had not chosen to be her daughter. 

Juliet merely assented to her mother’s suggestions and hastily 
left her to her reflections, joining the crowd that was now sur- 
rounding the table, at which Lilian was standing, receiving the 
laughing congratulations of her friends. 

“Some one ought to make a speech of thanks to you, Miss 
Lilian,” said one old gentleman, “and, as no one else seems 
moved thereto, I will do so myself. Silence! I shall, I am sure, 
ladies and gentlemen, be expressing the sentiments of all here 
present when I say that we all heartily thank Miss wilian Bur- 
goyne for the pleasant entertainment which she has taken so much 
trouble to get up for our benefit. I may say that we all ap- 
preciate the fun, and congratulate her and her able assistant, 
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Captain Leslie, on their success, wishing them much happiness 
and a long life together, in which to add more specimens of 
great people to the Lilian Burgoyne Collection, after its owner 
is transformed into Lilian Leslie, for this she has just in- 
formed me is shortly to happen. We can but think Captain 
Leslie a lucky fellow to have won so charming a bride, though I, 
who have known him for a very long time, have no doubt 
that he is well worthy of being allowed to share this rare 
and splendid collection of curios with my dear young friend, 
Lilian. I shall bestow as my wedding gift to the young couple 
one of my old medicine bottles, and to make it more valuable 
shall write my autograph upon it, so that Lilian will be able to 
hand down to posterity something of a really good and great 
man of the present day. Lilian! I claim the right, as your 
grandfather’s oldest friend, of giving away the bride at the 
coming wedding.” 

At the conclusion of his speech old Lord Meredith turned and 
kissed poor blushing Lilian, whose hand he had held while he 
was speaking. There was plenty of clappings of hands, and 
Lilian had rather a bad time of being kissed and wished joy 
by old family friends. She felt a little bewildered, and was 
rather annoyed that Lord Meredith had announced her engage- 
ment so publicly, when she was unable to escape the burst of 
congratulations which were poured upon her from all sides. 

Ethel, on the other hand, was highly contented with the way 
the evening was going off. 

“You did it splendidly, dearest,” she said. “Jack did look 
so proud of you while you were speaking, he quite beamed. I 
am glad the dear boy is going to be made happy at last, he 
has loved you long and faithfully. I mean to thank that 
nice old Lord Meredith for what he said about Jack, and then 
I am going to sit in the conservatory and talk to Sir Henry 
Austen. Shall you like him for your brother, Lilian? Jack 
will, he has often said to me that Sir Henry is the best fellow 
in the world. And I think so too.” 

Lilian’s congratulations were very hearty. “ My dear Ethel, 
how delightful! I do like Sir Henry very much, and if Jack 
thinks he is worthy of having you for his wife, he must be a perfect 
saint,” and, in her excitement at Ethel’s news, she fell backwards, 
and in saving herself clutched at the table and tilted it up, 
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thereby sweeping several of the most prized of the curios to the 
floor, where they broke with a crash. The Queen, the Czar of 
Russia, Bismark, Gladstone and others, lay in a shattered heap 
on the ground. 

In the distance there could be heard the sound of a waltz and, 
scarcely noticing the damage she had done, Lilian hurried away 
with Jack to join the throng of dancers, Yes, there the 
fragments lay in mute reproach, unheeded by their owner. 
All her interest in them had vanished for evermore and their 
place was occupied by Jack and the things he liked and cared 
for ; Lilian’s days as a collector.of curios have passed away never 
to return. Jack has a devoted wife, who believes that her hus- 
band is the cleverest and the best man on earth. 

It should be added that in a short time Mrs. Ferrars got over 
her disappointment, and now remarks that she is indeed glad 
that Lilian married Captain Leslie and not her boy, for she © 
never could have loved her as a daughter. 

“ Sweet little May is quite like one of my own children, and 
is such a pretty, loving creature, that we all feel that she is just 
the right wife for our dear Fred.” 


KATHERINE MAY. 
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Only a Prescription. 


‘* If sorrow has taught me anything, 
It has taught me to weep for you.” 


—OWEN MEREDITH. 


HE was not my medical attendant, he was not even a friend. 
On the first day we met, and as we sat side by side in the 
Kensington Museum he scrawled it on the yellowing paper 
which lies before me. 

At that time I was very young, scarcely more than a child, 
but no one would have guessed it; my pale, attenuated face was 
lined with grief, and the eyes, which but a few months ago had 
‘been likened to velvet, had almost disappeared behind their 
swollen and discoloured lids. 

And the reason for the change was a grievous one. I had 
loved and been beloved again. A stern father had put his 
veto on all correspondence—he had forbidden us even to hope! 

Certainly Leslie Blount’s prospects were not good; his few 
years of soldiering had brought only debts and no promotion, 
and his expectations, such as they were, were shadowy in the 
extreme. On his departure for India three years back I had 
been but a child; I was startled therefore when, on his return, 
he rashly yet passionately declared he had loved me all along! 
I could not own to loving him in return; I had not learnt what 
love was, but had a vague, indefinite feeling that it meant what 
the sunrise does to the flowers—colour, light, expansion ! 

I hid nothing from my parent, but told him in shy and loving 
accents of the new experience which had dawned. He was 
furious; I had never seen him so before. He swore that no 
penniless infantry subaltern was fit for his daughter, and muttered 
something about “confounded cheek of the rascally sub. to 
propose,” etcetera, etcetera! I wept and entreated—he ranted 
and raved, and finally wrote off to Leslie an infuriated command 
never to darken his doors again. 

Then 1, heartsore and wretched at this abrupt termination of 
love’s young dream, timidly entreated permission to write one 
last epistle. My request was granted, but only on condition, 
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the communication should first be submitted to my enraged 
parent. 

It seemed a terrible ordeal, but I determined to risk it. My 
dear unlucky lover should at least learn his love was returned 
and that my constancy should last “ till death us do part.” This 
I wrote and more still—pouring out all the feelings of my young 
awakening heart over four sheets of note-paper, and begging 
him to work at anything which would bring riches, as dross 
seemed to be the only “open sesame” to paternal hearts ! 

With trembling hands I entrusted my first love-letter to my 
father. It wrung my heart to watch his methodical mode of 
rubbing his glasses before adjusting them to read the confessions 
of my love! 

I could not face him, but glanced away across the landscape 
till I imagined he had scanfied the whole, and then I turned. 
Was it possible? Could it be? Did I indeed see a tear trickling 
down his venerable nose across which his spectacles looked dim 
and opaque ? 

I had not intended to be eloquent or even pathetic. I had 
written only as my soul prompted, and this crude history of my 
early grief had thus moved him! I rushed into his arms and 
implored him not to refuse to send the missive. 

“T will give it to the impertinent young dog myself,” he 
exclaimed and bolted from the room. 

In an hour's time he returned, and I scarcely dared demand a 
reply. ) 

“ He'll bring his own answer,” was all he vouchsafed. 

What was my astonishment as I dressed for dinner—weeping 
love-lorn tears the while—to hear Leslie’s well-known knock at 
the door. Down the stairs fled I with winged feet. He might 
meet my father, words might end in blows, and then 

Terrible thoughts coursed like lightning through my brain. 
Yet another shock awaited me. 

I found my father and Leslie hand-shaking, not formally, but 
with warmth and effusion, in the hall! Ina short time all was 
explained. On receipt of a furious letter from my irate parent 
warning him off the premises, Leslie, but just recovered from 
Indian fever, had taken to his bed with ague. In this state my 
father had found him when he had called to deliver my letter in 
person, and there and then had asked him to dinner. 
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There were, however, conditions attached to the invitation. 
Leslie might come and dine but once more—just to say “ fare- 
well,” but on his honour he must promise never to attempt to see 
me or write until some more promising change took place in his 
prospects. Should any stroke of luck bring him a reasonable 
sum to marry on, ¢hen he might venture to correspond ! 

After all, this state of things was preferable to the first, and 
Leslie parted from me with a heart full of hope, which love made 
infectious. 

Before very long my father received a letter informing him 
that, having obtained the post of special war correspondent toa 
daily paper at a salary which seemed to me enormous, Leslie 
was on the eve of starting for Constantinople. The Russo- 
Turkish War was the theme in all mouths at the time, and my 
lover, who had long been panting fér activity, had determined to 
put his military experience to some more practical use than 
loafing in garrison towns for meagre pay and tardy promotion. 
My father was extremely pleased with what he called the “ smart- 
ness of the young rascal” and agreed that at so safe a distance 
a ‘correspondence might commence. 

A new happiness came into my life, and when the travel- 
stained letters from my literary warrior arrived from the seat of 
war, full of animation, of anecdotes and sketches, and lastly, of 
trusting affection, my joy knew no bounds. This added new 
zest to my education, for I was not yet “ finished,” according to 
the scholastic term—in fact, by comparison with my talented 
lover I often felt an ignoramus of the most hopeless kind. In 
details of the war, however, I was quite au fait. I daily read 
every word which came from his brilliant pen, and in this way 
hoped to improve my acquaintance, not only with life, but 
with my suitor, of whom, perhaps, but for the opposition of 
my parent, I might never have thought again. Thus does the 
heat of paternal ire often expand into blossom the immature 
shoots of love which might otherwise know no development ! 

One morning, as usual, I opened the paper and at once com- 
menced reading the columns headed “From Our Special 
Correspondent.” The account was more exciting than usual— 
there was a description of Turkish Artillery, of a march under 
trying circumstances without food or water, and many other 
adventures, graphically told. I forget them now, for what I next 
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read effaced the immediate past from my memory for ever! 
Under the head of “ Special Telegrams ” was one line : 


“Lieut. Blount, our special correspondent, died yesterday of 
enteric fever.” 


* * * * * * * 


To a very young person the word death is but a sound—a 
thing associated with old age or infirmity if considered at all. I 
had never known anyone who had died, and confess to have been 
utterly unmindful of such a possibility, when my lover started 
for the wars. The ominous line therefore conveyed no meaning 
to me, more especially as, in an adjacent column, the special 
correspondent’s vigorous manhood displayed itself in every word. 
For all that, the room seemed misty as if enveloped in fog, 
through which I could not penetrate. 

I was seated thus when someone—my father, I think—came 
inand snatched the paper from my hand. I had read it through, 
he was welcome to it. 

I made no effort to regain it. He smoothed out the sheet 
several times, but read not a word, for great tears were rolling 
down his seamed, old face. 

Then he opened his arms and took me into them, and 
whispered many endearing terms, some of which I had not heard 
since babyhood. 

What was the matter? Did he too think Leslie Blount was 
dead ? 

I pointed to the brilliantly written columns and smiled. 

“ That letter was sent by post days and days ago,” he said in 
a broken voice, whose emotion I could scarcely understand. 
Then a light began to dawn, or was it darkness? Yes, a chaotic 
blackness that preceded the earthquake which buried ail the 
innocence and hope of my jocund youth in oblivion! 

* * * * * * * 

For a whole month I lay occasionally frenzied, occasionally 
despairing, weeping and praying God would have pity on me, 
and save my taking up the thread of life again. But my 
prayers remained unanswered. Then I arose, as we all must, to 
face the dreary future. I had had no experience of lover’s joys 
in the past, I would have none in the yearstocome. Art should 
be my only lover, work my only solace now. 

5 
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_A dreary little figure clad in black, I trudged daily to the 
South Kensington Schools, and in one month produced better 
work than others did in six. Then a letter came. It was from 
the seat of war, written by a Red Cross doctor, who offered to 
deliver up to me some relics of him who was no more. From 
the School of Art I wrote “Come,” and waited. When the 
campaign was over, he came. 

The corridor was full of girls chatting and giggling and pre- 
paring to leave for the luncheon hour. The swing door facing 
me opened, and an unusual sight presented itself. It was the 
figure ofa man. Such a figure! Hercules come down to earth, 
all bronzed and glorious from the Eastern sun. 

. Though there were twenty girls about, he extended a hand 
to me, with a look of recognition, two honest blue eyes as clear 
as the sky looked down upon me with a reassuring smile. 

I took the hand and followed him out of the building into the 
Museum beyond. 

Then he drew from his breast pocket a small parcel and 
handed it. I knew what its contents must be. A lock of my 
hair, some forget-me-nots, and certain photographs of my 
extreme youth, and another more recent one taken previous to 
Leslie’s departure, in all the pride of my sixteen summers and a 
long gown! I moved them one by one with listless fingers, 
scarcely recognizing them. 

“One would imagine the sight of these would make me weep,” 
I said, with a dreary smile, “but I cannot—every tear was ex- 
hausted long ago!” 

“So I see,” he replied bluntly. “You must be cautious lest 
your sight be affected. Drawing all day with weak eyes cannot 
be conducive to comfort.” 

It was pathetic to know that the miserable condition of the 
orbs of which I had hitherto been so proud, was obvious even 
to a stranger. 

“Tell me of him,” I murmured, changing the subject. 

.He did. He gave very few details in a series of jerks, dwell- 
ing as little as possible on the saddest feature of it all—the 
end. I was scarcely conscious of his presence, but was dream- 
ing of that far-away tent, sweltering in the morning sun, with 
the enemy within a few miles, and death—the greatest enemy of 
all—staring my lover in the face. 
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“ He died clasping my hand, and thinking of you,” he added 
almost in a whisper, lifting the hand next me with a slight gesture. 

On the impulse of the moment, I caught it in both my own and 
raised it to my lips. 

Crimson as a poppy grew his cheeks, he remembered we were 
in a public place, I had forgotten all but that his hand had 
touched my lover last! Fortunately our corner of the Museum 
was deserted. 

“Did you know he loved me?” I questioned. 

He bowed his head. 

“So well, that could I have laid down my life instead of his, 
that he might return to you, I would have done it.” 

-“ How good you are!” 

“Not so. I had nothing to live for,and no one to care for 
me—that is why I lived!” laughed he, rather bitterly. 

“You will come and see me often,” I implored. “You are the 
last link between me and him.” 

“Tf you wish it,” was his curt reply. 

“JT must return to the class,” I exclaimed lingeringly. 

“ And injure your eyes for ever? Stay,” said he, drawing a 
note from his pocket, from which he tore the spare half-sheet, 
“T will give you something for them.” 

He wrote some mystic lines comprehensible but to himself and 
the chemist. I stuffed them heedlessly in my pocket and returned 
to work. 

Many times after that we met, for my father took a fancy to 
him, and encouraged his coming. He imagined the doctor’s 
visits cheered me. I scarcely liked to own to myself they did. 
Looking into his gloriously handsome face, I regretted my pallid 
shrunken features for the first time. 

I began to wish for the looks which had been so promising 
but a short while back, but they returned not. The glitter had 
gone from my eyes as the glint of love’s gold from my heart. 
But had it? A red blush of shame overspread my features as 
I questioned with myself if the memory of the dear dead waxed 
fainter in the presence of the living. 

A year crept slowly by, and I lost the father who had become 
dearer to me since my grief. Armand Daintry became my only 
friend. He was more gentle, less abrupt, less bitter than when 
we first had met. 


ad 
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By instinct rather than anything else, I felt I had brought 
peace into his life,as he had into mine. Of love I never thought. 
It was a thing stillborn, buried before the breath of life could 
come to it. I believed my art was sufficient for me, and knew 
not it was glorified by the continued presence of one who had 
become a dear friend, an almost brother. Wherever I went, 
whatever I did, I felt that the thoughts of one being, like 
guardian angels, hovered round me. Was I unhappy, he 
comforted—was I undecided, he advised—was I ambitious, he 
supported me! 

Month after month passed. I was no longer a student but 
an artist, and my first little picture, entitled “ Outside 
Adrianople”— of a dead horse and his rider, had been 
commended on the Academy walls. But nothing endures here 
below, and a change came at last. 

Armand Daintry called. His face was pale and grave. 

“What ails you?” I enquired at once. 

“Nothing, but that I must leave you. I shall volunteer for 
Egypt to-morrow.” 

“Ah!” A strange tightening of the throat hushed my words. 

“It’s of no good hanging about in England doing nothing.” 

“Why not? Why not?” I asked impulsively. “Are you 
not happy here ?” 

“Happy? Too happy! Camilla, listen. The first day I 
saw you I knew it would be all up with me. I had seen your 
photograph, ari said to myself, that is the girl I could have 
loved. I daied fate in venturing to meet you. I have dared 
fate in try.ng to continue a friendship with you while my heart 
was mau with love. That you have no thought of me I know. 
That is why I will not remain, but go where a man may do his 
dv-y and forget.” 

A flame-red blush caught my cheeks and lit up my eyes, 
then I turned icy cold. Could my pulses beat, my heart leap 
with joy, with rapture, while that dear dead man lay far away 
in a lonely grave ’neath the blistering Eastern sun? And 
Armand had been his friend! There seemed treachery in 
hearkening to words of love from him! 

“And when you return?” I asked with unnatural calm. 

He smiled bitterly. 

“If I return I may be cured !” 
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“So easily ?” I could not forbear exclaiming. 

He grasped my hand. 

“Would you not wish it so? Is it possible that if I live you 
would let me devote my life to giving you the happiness you 
have lost? that I might teach you the difference between a real 
love and the ideal one you pictured?” 

His blue eyes shone like a sunlit heaven, and his hands, the 
hands which had unfalteringly bound the wounds of the suffering 
amidst shot and shell on the battle-field, trembled like those of 
a man drunk with wine. 

With one great bound my heart’s love went out to him, then 
I remembered. What would he think of a love so easily fore- 
sworn ? 

“Have you no answer for me? Will you try and forget the 
past?” 

“Never !” 

My voice was harsh and unnatural. I dared not show the 
emotion that almost mastered me. 

“ Good-bye then,” he said, holding out his hand. 

Something that was very like a sob rose in my throat, but I 
strangled it. Strangled it until he was gone. Then oh, then I 
dared to weep, calling him back to love, to bless me, for he could 
not hear. 

“Armand, my beloved, stay!” I moaned through the long 
days and nights which followed, but I heard no more of him. 
If only he had refused to go and waited, how different life might 
have been! I comforted myself with the hope that he would 
return, the campaign could not be of long duration. I would 
wait and hope, and should he love me still, I would then let the 
dead past bury its dead. 

If only I had let him write, but he never attempted it ; he had 
forgotten I was a woman, and accepted my harsh decision as 
unchangeable! He made no effort to reverse it. The only 
scrap of his handwriting I possessed, was the prescription he 
had given me at our first meeting. 

With loving hands I made a sachet of satin and placed it in 
its scented folds. Its commonplace lines were dearer to me 
than would have been the love lays of a poet. Some day I 
would show him how I had treasured the ragged page, which 
was already limp and faded with my kisses. 
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“ News of the war! News of the war!” was roared by the 
vendors of specials, and I read with avidity of every engage- 
ment. There was no mention of him, doctors did not seem to 
count, and yet I felt convinced, that wherever he was he was 
doing good and gallant work in the face of danger! 

At last I saw his name and knew my pride in him was 
justified! 

A detachment of Egyptians, officered by Englishmen, had 
gone forth in search of the enemy, they had met and at the 
most critical moment the cowardly Egyptians had turned tail 
and fled, leaving their leaders to fight almost single-handed 
against overwhelming numbers. 

The papers presented a graphic account of the heroic fighting 
which followed until the handful of officers was overpowered, 
the correspondent dwelling finally at some length on the coolness 
and courage of the doctor, Armand Daintry, who fought with 
them, and whose body was found surrounded by seven of the 
enemy, to whom he had dealt death before his own end had 
come! 
F * * * * * + * 

Oh, loving heart, farewell! For a moment something in my 
brain seemed to snap, then I gathered myself together with a 
mighty effort and left the house. By night I had taken my 
passage to Egypt. What I expected to do there I cannot say, 
perhaps I had some vague desire to recover the body of the brave 
man who said he had none to care for him! 

Anyway the journey saved my reason, though it is needless 
to say the place where he and his companions had fallen was 
occupied by the enemy, and impossible to every one—most of 
all a girl! 

. * * . . + * 

Years have passed and the events related are hazy in the 
mists of the past. I am what is called a happy wife and mother 
now. 

My husband is a good man, with no sentiment and an inex- 
haustible fund of humour. We eat, drink, and are merry, and 
our children grow up bonny and fat around us. Our lives 
are full of social duties and employments which absorb every 
thought as the world wags cheerily on. 

And yet sometimes perforce I stand still to breathe, to dream, 
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to sigh! ’Tis then I open my faded sachet and gaze on the 
yellowing half-sheet and its scrawling, meaningless lines, written 
by the hand that can never more be lifted to succour the 
suffering or defend the right ! 

Only a prescription, but on it are my kisses and my tears! 
Only a prescription, yet it recalls the glory of my life, its coming 


and its passing, and its burial in the bosom of the seared 
Egyptian sand ! 


L. CRESWICKE. ’ 
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Shakespeare Commemorations during the 
Victorian Dynasty. 
By GEORGE MORLEY. 


Author of “THE HISTORY OF LEAMINGTON,” “ RAMBLES IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S LAND,” ETC. 


IN the early years of the Victorian dynasty it was the custom 
to hold, at Stratford-on-Avon, every 23rd of April, a feast in 
commemoration of Shakespeare, who is supposed to have been 
born and to have one on that day. 

I say “early years” advisedly, because it is clear that later 
years have been much less fruitful in these festivals. If I were 
asked the reason why these Shakespeare Commemorations at 
the poet’s birthplace and elsewhere have decreased, I should give 
as my reason the fact that a small knot of illustrious writers 
who had a splendid enthusiasm for Shakespeare and his works 
have passed away, and their successors have not been animated 
by the same feeling. Every student of English and foreign 
literature, even in the early “thirties,” could not worship 
Shakespeare with the ardour of Leigh Hunt, James Payne 
Collier, William Howitt, and Edward Lytton Bulwer; or the 
devotion of such eminent impersonators of the dramatist’s 
characters as Edmund Kean, William Charles Macready, and 
Charles Kean. Great writers, indeed, are known to be rather 
cynical with regard to the writings of others. The Moore- 
Byron colloquy is an illustration of this. One day, when in a 
merry mood, Moore put the question to the noble poet: “I say, 
Byron, what do you think of Shakespeare?” Byron replied, in 
his petulant way, “ Why, I think him a confounded humbug.” 

The idea of holding annual Commemorations seems to have 
originated with “ The Shakespeare Club,” an organization which 
was established at Stratford-on-Avon in April, 1824, and which 
included most of the eminent persons of the time in the literary 
and histrionic world. At the Birthday Festival of 1833, an 
announcement was read stating that His Majesty George IV. 
had given the club special permission to add the prefix of 
“Royal” to its title. It was therefore renamed “The Royal 
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Shakespeare Club,” and, as a token of appreciation of the royal 
condescension, the Festival of that year was enhanced by the 
addition of a grand Masquerade, in the style of Garrick’s 
Pageant of 1769, at which 250 persons appeared in Shakes- 
peare’s characters. These Shakespearian Masques were 
revived at intervals during the early years of the Victorian era, 
but they were few and far between; and when they were held, 
their effect was so tawdry and show-like as to fill with disgust the 
minds of those who wished to do real honour to Shakespeare. 

In the year 1837, James Sheridan Knowles, the poet and 
dramatist, author of “ Virginius,” “ The Hunchback,” “ Love,” 
and other works of more than passing excellence, was building 
himself up a permanent reputation, which even his after-conduct 
in renouncing the stage and turning Methodist preacher could 
not diminish. In April, as Princess Victoria became Queen in 
June, he sought the leafy groves of Stratford-on-Avon to pay 
homage at the shrine of the world’s greatest poet, and at this 
Commemoration he delivered a Shakespearian oration, in the 
course of which he uttered the remarkable, though perfectly just, 
opinion that “ Shakespeare’s genius was above man’s comprc- 
hension.” 

For a few succeeding years the Shakespeare Commemorations 
leave little to record of permanent interest to the student or 
even the general reader. The promise of success so well begun in 
the first year of the Victorian dynasty was not fulfilled. Each 
year “the regular feast,’ as Leigh Hunt termed it, was served 
up in Shakespeare Hall by mine host of the “ Falcon” or the 
“Golden Lion,” but there was no eminent literary light present 
to lend lustre to the proceedings. In 1840 the chair was taken 
by Mr. Thomas Umbers, a then well-known agriculturist of 
Wappenbury, near Leamington. One hundred guests responded 
to the Shakespearian grace of: 


‘* Now good digestion, wait on appetite, 
And health on both.” 


But the next year the number of guests who came into the 
feast was only eighty, and many of these, I fear, were present 
not from love for Shakespeare, but for the feast, which upon 
these occasions, was held in good repute. Mr. Edward Getley 
presided over the banquet of 1841. 
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He was followéd, in 1842, by E. D. Ferd, chief magistrate of 
Stratford-on-Avon, who, in turn, was succeeded by Mr. J. B. 
Freer, a noted county justice, who, unlike the Sir Thomas Lucy 
- of Elizabethan days, was an ardent admirer of Shakespeare, 
and gave equal attention to his poet and his law. At the 
. Commemoration of 1843 the agricultural interest was intro- 
. duced in the shape of a-toast, and considering what an agri- 
cultural county Warwickshire has been for so many centuries, 
the introduction was not inappropriate. In future years 
agriculture did not occupy the dignity of a standing toast at 
these Shakespeare Commemorations, although it was occa- 
sionally referred to by some of the speakers. 

“The Royal Shakespeare Club” completed its twentieth year 
of existence in April, 1844. This Festival is chiefly remarkable 
for the smallness of the company that assembled round the 
festive board. There were but twenty-five guests on each side 
of the table, and these fifty had for their chairman Mr. Robert 
Reid of Aliveston. But one touch of interest was imparted to 
this assembly. The president of the day read a letter from the 
then celebrated Dr. Conolly, a well-known Shakespearian 
scholar, and a man who had passed through violent election 
storms at Coventry and Warwick. In his letter of regret at 
non-attendance he hoped “that on some future occasion he 
might have the pleasure of again assisting to celebrate the 
birthday of the Great Poet in his native town”; and his wish 
was fulfilled, for he appeared at Stratford-on-Avon at more than 
one Shakespeare Commemoration thereafter. 

Mine host of the “ Falcon” served up the feast of 1845. It 
was presided over, as was that of the year before, by Robert 
Reid, of Alveston. This birthday celebration was decidedly 
more hearty and entertaining than several of its predecessors. 
One eminent guest, if no more, graced the festive board. This 
was Mr. Samuel Lover, the Irish wit and poet, and the cele- 
brated author of “ Rory O’More.” His presence in Shakespeare 
Hall, and among Shakespeare’s countrymen, lent mirth and 
charm to the whole proceedings, and in his toast of “Sheridan 
Knowles and the Drama,” he proved once more the liveliness of 
the Irish character. If there was one touch of discord at this 
Commemoration, it was the tendency to give very little time to 
Shakespeare, and a great deal to living poets. 
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That fine Shakespearian scholar and author, ' Sérgeant 
Talfourd, was in the flesh in 1846, and living in London, where 
he was for many years connected with “The Shakespeare 
Club,” which held its monthly meetings at the Piazza Coffee- 
house, in Covent Garden, and of which, upon several occasions, 
he was president. The “Shakespeare Club” at Stratford-on- 
Avon wanted to have the pleasure of Sergeant Talfourd’s 
company at the birthday festival of 1846, and Chandos Wren 
Hoskyns, of Wroxall Abbey, the chairman of the day, wrote to 
invite him; but the distinguished author of “Ion,” and 
“Glencoe, or the Fate of the Macdonalds,” replied to the effect 
that, though nothing could have given him greater gratification 
than the ability to accept the flattering invitation to the most 
sacred spot in Britain, yet as “The Shakespeare Club” in 
London held its birthday festival at the Garrick Club on the 
same day, he would be forced to forego the pleasure of a visit to 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

The commemoration at the Garrick Club was a distinguished 
and successful one. It was presided over by Lord Tenterden, 
who was supported by most of the literary celebrities of the 
day. Perhaps it is not incorrect to say that the success of “ The 
Shakespeare Club” in London was almost entirely due to the 
exertions of Sergeant Talfourd, who, being an intimate friend 
of Macready’s, and a worshipper of Shakespeare, was enabled to 
gather round him a galaxy of stars the like of which England 
can hardly boast at the present day. 

Readers of BELGRAVIA may like to know the opinion of 
Wordsworth concerning these Shakespeare Commemorations, so 
I will give verbatim an interesting letter from the poet, which 
was read at the festival of 1847, by the then chairman, Charles 
Holte Bracebridge, a descendant of the celebrated Holtes of 
Aston Hall, Birmingham. The letter was as follows: 


“ Hampstead Heath, April 19th, 1847. 
“MY DEAR SIR,— 


‘It gives me great pleasure to learn from your obliging 
note of yesterday, that the gentlemen of the town and neighbour- 
hood of Stratford-on-Avon purpose to institute a Shakespearian 
anniversary to be celebrated in that town; nor can I be other 
than gratified by the expression of the wish that I should be pre- 
sent at the approaching meeting. 
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“Much do I regret that circumstances will not allow me to 
avail myself of the Committee’s invitation, but as my earnest 
wishes will attend the occasion, may I venture to say that in my 
judgement, a ¢riennial meeting would be preferable to an 
annual one ; as it is to be apprehended that so frequent a recur- 
rence of the celebration, though for the first few years it might 
be met with pride and pleasure, would in a long course of years 
lose its spirit. 

“The expression of this opinion will, I trust, be taken in good 
part by the Committee, who will accept my cordial thanks for 
the honour they have done me by their invitation. Let me also 
thank you, my dear Sir, for the trouble you have taken. 

“ Believe me to remain, faithfully, 
“Your most obliged, 
“W. WORDSWORTH. 

“Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Esq.” 


The poet seems to have thought that this Commemoration to 
which he was invited was the initial one of a series. It speaks 
‘little indeed for his acquaintance with Shakespearian work to 
have been ignorant of the fact that for twenty-three years pre- 
viously, birthday celebrations had been held every 23rd of April 
at Stratford-on-Avon. But Wordsworth, like Byron, was not a 
devout lover of Shakespeare ; indeed, his remark to Charles 
Lamb, that he could write as well Shakespeare “if he had a 
mind,” demonstrates the place Shakespeare held in his esteem. 

Apart from Wordsworth’s letter, which I have cited because of 
its historical significance, the Commemoration of 1847 was 
singularly barren of aught save good viands and good wine, and 
a few good toasts. To Mine Host of the “ Falcon,” therefore, 
is due the measure of success that attended that celebration, 
which was of such an order as almost to justify Wordsworth’s 
fear that the annual Commemorations would lack spirit. 

Whether or not Wordsworth’s letter of the preceding year 
had any effect, certain it is that the festival of 1848 was a 
marked advance upon many forerunners. The occasion was 
not only honoured by the presence of many distinguished 
persons, but there was a small exhibition of rare Shakesperian 
. relics. Chief among these was the baptismal and death register, 
which was brought for the inspection of visitors, by the Rev. Mr. 
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Clayton, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon. Another object of great 
interest was the Garrick Goblet, made from the famous mulberry 
tree, and presented to the great tragedian by the Mayor and 
Corporation of Stratford in 1769. On the death of Mrs. Garrick 
this goblet was sold by auction in London for 120 guineas, and 
was lent by the owner for view at this Commemoration. Lord 
Brooke, now'the Earl of Warwick, of Warwick Castle, acted as 
chairman at the dinner, furnished by Mine Host of the “ Golden 
Lion.” This nobleman had a very keen appreciation of the genius 
of Shakespeare, and, like the late Mr. J. Halliwell-Phillipps, took 
particular pleasure in collecting as many valuable works relating to 
the great poet as he could lay his hands upon. I am able to say 
that at the present time Lord Warwick’s library contains many 
priceless surprises in Shakespeariana, including a First and 
Second Folio, and several copies of the original editions of the 
separate plays. This will no doubt be an interesting item of 
news for American as well as English bibliophiles. 

At the Commemoration of 1848, Lord Brooke was supported 
in the vice-chair by James Payne Collier, an enthusiastic and 
erudite Shakesperian scholar. He was the chief literary guest 
of the day, and in proposing the toast of “The Drama,” made a 
speech full of excellent reasoning and quiet humour. What 
Shakespeare did for “The Drama” was summed up by Mr. 
Payne Collier as follows: “Those who say that Shakespeare 
created the drama are doing an injustice to Shakepeare’s pre- 
decessors ; but he may be said to have remodelled, to have im- 
proved it, and reared it to a pitch it never before attained.” Yet 
I have no doubt there are many students of Shakespeare who 
will think this criticism but faint praise, and would be prepared 
to prove that before the advent of Shakespeare the Drama could 
not reasonably be called a “ creation.” 

In the history of Shakespeare Commemorations, the few 
eventful years are followed by many uneventful ones. After “the 
feast of reason” from town wits, comes the heavy chat of old- 
fashioned country Squires or Justices of the Peace. At the 
festival of 1849 the company was a purely local one. Not that 
a festival is any the worse for being resorted to by the neigh- 
bouring people; rather the reverse, because it shows that a 
prophet zs honoured in his own country ; but the advent of an 
eminent disciple from outside the shire undoubtedly does give 
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its fillip to proceedings of this kind. The Commemoration of 18409, 
however, had not the advantage of an illustrious “ foreigner,” but 
was simply an assembly of Shakespeare’s own countrymen. Dr. 
Thomson, of Leamington, was the chairman of the day, and 
Mine Host of the “ Falcon” the furnisher of the feast. There 
was one.item in the proceedings to relieve them from being 
humdrum. This was the announcement, bringing joy to the 
heart of every lover of the poet there or elsewhere, that the 
purchase of Shakespeare’s house by the Club had been completed 
during the past year. 

The three years immediately succeeding 1849 have little to 
commend them to the notice of the historian. Dr. Thomson 
was chairman for 1850, Mr. Mark Phillips, of Welcombe, High 
Sheriff of Warwickshire, for 1851 ; and Charles Holte Bracebridge, 
of Aston Hall, for 1852. The usual feasts were held in Shake- 
speare Hall, and the year’s report of “ The Royal Shakespeare 
Club” was read ; beyond that there was nothing to rank these 
commemorations any higher than a Squire’s birthday dinner, 
given in a gaily flagged and festooned hall. 

To many readers of this sketch it will no doubt be a matter of 
surprise to find the actor’s calling so very meanly represented at 
these performances. With the exception of the visit of Sheridan 
Knowles, who was a player as well as a playwright, in 1837 
there was, up to 1853, almost an entire absence of the sock and 
buskin element. In 1835, Mrs. Nesbitt appeared at Stratford- 
on-Avon in As You Like Jt, and Edmund Kean was also a cele- 
brated and welcome visitor there in 1829. Charles Kean and 
Charles Kemble, too, did, upon occasion, honour the immortal 
dramatist by appearing at his birthplace upon his birthday; 
but these visits were before the commencement of the Victorian 
dynasty, and it is a fact that for many subsequent years the 
Shakespeare Commemorations at Stratford-on-Avon were un- 
adorned by the presence of leading lights of the dramatic world. 

This long poverty in actors’ homage, therefore, makes the 
festival of 1853 a rather noted one, and gives it a right to the 
title of “ Theatrical Commemoration.” Mr. Benjamin Webster, 
comedian, and manager of the Adelphi Theatre, London, was the 
chairman of 1853 ; he was supported in the vice-chair by Charles 
Kemble, who had long been retired from the stage, of which at 
one time he was a conspicuous ornament. There were also other 
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actors present, of lesser, though respectable note, and, as might 
be expected under the circumstances, the proceedings were essen- 
tially theatrical. Mr. James Bennett of the Birmingham Theatre 
Royal, recited an ode called “The Grave of Shakespeare ” ; the 
celebrated Charles Vandenhoff, an actor at that time almost better 
known in America than England, effectively delivered a very 
graceful “ Shakespearian Oration” ; and this Commemoration was 
a better attempt to do honour to Shakespeare by practical 
illustrations of his works than had been made for some years. 

The commemoration of 1854 was presided over by Mr. 
Edgar Flower of Stratford-on-Avon ; that of 1855, by Chandos 
Wren Hoskyns, of Wroxhall Abbey; and that of 1856, by 
Benjamin Webster, actor, of the Adelphi Theatre, London. 
There was nothing in any of them to call for special comment. 
Each one of them was a simple reiteration of “the regular 
feast,’ which Leigh Hunt wished to see served up in tavern and 
dwelling. 

In 1857 the attempts made to isolate and protect Shakespeare's 
House were brought to a successful issue. The cottages at the 
north and house at the south were razed, and other improve- 
ments effected at a cost of 42,500, the money being the gift of 
John Shakespeare, of Worthington Field, near Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. The Royal Shakespeare Club, as was its wont, on the 
23rd of April met in Shakespeare Hall. At this meeting it was 
resolved “that the handsome sum of £50, so generously given 
by Mr. John Tallis, of London, to the Royal Shakespeare Club, 
be invested and the interest appropriated to the assisting in the 
celebration of the Poet’s birthday.” Mr. J. Payne Collier was 
chairman at the commemoration dinner, at which one hundred 
guests sat down, including the brothers Charles and Edgar 
Flower. Upon this occasion toasts were numerous and well 
delivered, the eminent Dr. Kingsley making a great hit with 
“England and Saint George.” The Rev. George Granville, vicar 
of Stratford-on-Avon, was also present, and took a leading part 
in this Commemoration. 

The theatrical spirit from this date onward became a potent 
one. Leading actors recognised it, and were right in recognising 
it, as a sort of duty to the greatest of all dramatists to appear at 
Stratford-on-Avon at each recurrence of his birthday. At the 
Commemoration of 1858 we thus find John Baldwin Buckstone, 
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of the Haymarket Theatre, in the chair. The late Mr. Laman 
Blanchard, so well known in the world of letters as a neat and 
graceful versifier, was also present, and the company was one 
representative of many callings, from the parson to the player, 
and from the Lord of the Manor to the jovial agriculturist. A 
feature of this Commemoration was the reading of Hamlet by 
the Rev. Julian Charles Young, vicar of the village of Ilmington. 
Mr. Young was a relative of that Charles Mayne Young who in 
“the twenties” won so great a success as a tragedian, and 
especially as a delineator of Shakespeare's characters. 

Encouraged by the success of the previous year, the Royal 
Shakespeare Club determined to make the Commemorations as 
strongly theatrical as possible. To this end the Committee pre- 
vailed upon Mr. W. H. Tilbury, of Drury Lane Theatre, to 
preside at the festival of 1859. It was also decided to engage 
Mr. Walter Montgommery, an actor of repute in those days, to 
give a series of Shakespearian selections. Such attractions could 
not fail to make their influence felt, and it was no doubt owing 
to them that the Commemoration of 1859 was a marked im- 
provement upon some of its forerunners. The selections recited 
by Mr. Montgommery were, “The Seven Ages of Man,” from 
As You Like Jt, the grave scene, from Hamilet,and the Queen 
Mab specch, from Romeo and Juliet. 

Not only at Stratford-on-Avon was Shakespeare commemo- 
rated in 1859. There was another celebration in Aston Hall, 
Birmingham, which was presided over by William Schofield, M.P. 
for the town. No less than two hundred and fifty admirers of 
Shakespeare assembled in the great gallery of the Hall, to drink 
in silence to “The Immortal Memory of Shakespeare,” a toast 
proposed by Mr. Sebastian Evans. A Shakespearian Ode ot 
great beauty, written by Mr. J. A. Langford, of Birmingham, 
was recited at this commemoration. One verse was as follows: 


‘*O large of heart, with all to feel ! 
O pure of sight, all things to see ! 
O rich in love, who could reveal 
Life’s ever-changing mystery ! 
With tongue to sing, and brain to think and plan, 
Our Shakespeare soars ’bove all, the song-inspiring man !” 


The Stratford-on-Avon Commemoration of 1860 was noted 
for a general holiday, and for the liveliness which attended the 
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performances of the Rifle Corps, and the evolutions of the 
Warwickshire Yeomanry Cavalry. At the evening dinner in 
Shakespeare Hall the Rev. Julian Charles Young was chairman, 
and Mr. Walter Montgommery again gave interesting recitals 
from Shakespeare’s plays. 

It appears from evidence supplied to me by the celebrated 
English novelist, Mrs. George Linnzus Banks, author of “The 
Manchester Man,” “In His Own Hand,” and other works of 
fiction, who has been honoured with a Government grant in 
recognition of her services to literature, that her husband had a 
connection with these Commemorations to Shakespeare at the 
poet’s birthplace. In 1852 and 1853 Mr. George Linnzus Banks, 
a well-known journalist and lecturer, and an_ enthusiastic 
Shakespearian scholar, instituted two Commemorations at 
Stratford-on-Avon. These have already been alluded to in their 
order of dates, but the name of the prime mover, as is often 
the case in such matters, escaped my notice. 

Mr. Banks at that time was the editor of 7he Birmingham 
Mercury, and worked hard to secure a success for the Com- 
memorations he organised. He was able to engage the atten- 
dance of the leading Shakespearian actors and commentators, 
and the festival proceedings terminated, as on former occasions, 
with a dinner at the Falcon Inn. The account of the Commemo- 
ration of 1853 can now be augmented by information from Mrs. 
Banks. The celebrities present were presented by Mr. J. C. 
Onions, then of Birmingham, with library bellows made from 
portions of the Stratford-on-Avon “One Elm,” which had been 
cut down through an official blunder, and which had been pur- 
chased by Mr. Onions. 

This “One Elm” was not of so much historic interest as the 
Mulberry Tree, planted at New Place by the hand of Shake- 
speare himself, and which was so ruthlessly cut down by the Rev 
Francis Gastrell, about the year 1756; still, as Mrs. Banks 
informs me, it was a tree of renown. It was the tree under 
which the old Court Leets had assembled, under which Shake- 
speare doubtless had played when a boy and loved to sit in his 
maturity, and from which the beaters of the parish bounds had 
started. A silver plate was set into each of the presentation 
bellows mentioned above, upon which was an inscription com- 
memorative of the festival. Through illness Mrs. Banks was not 
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present at either of the Commemorations organised by her 
husband. A pair of the “ One Elm” bellows, however, were sent 
to her upon the occasion, and so interesting a Shakespearian 
gift we mayJbe sure she very gladly accepted. 

The Commemoration of 1861 was presided over by the late 
Sir Robert Hamilton, Bart, a gentleman who resided at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and took a deep interest in the political 
concerns of South Warwickshire. Readings were the chief 
features of the 1861 festival The Rev. Julian Young gave 
“Julius Cesar,” and Mr. Walter Montgommery recited 
Tennyson’s “Balaclava Charge.” Guests were by no means 
numerous or illustrious, the one theatrical manager of standing 
present being Mr. Mercer Simpson, late of the Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham. 

“Mine Host of the Shakespeare” served up the birthday 
banquet of 1862. It was not an auspicious gathering this year. 
The chairman of the day was Mr. James Bennett, actor, of 
Birmingham, a very good representative of the great dramatist, 
but hardly to be considered a tragedian of the first flight. 
‘Among the guests who had places of honour at this celebration 
was Mr. W. Richards, a prominent citizen of New York 

Mr. Edgar F. Flower, whose brother Charles gave such an 
amazing sum of money towards the erection of the Shake- 
speare Memorial, was Master of the Ceremonies at the Commemo- 
ration of 1863. A touch of interest was imparted to the occasion 
owing to the Royal Shakespeare Club having effected the removal 
of the Poet’s desk from the Grammar School to the Museum of 
the Club. The Rev. Dr. Bickmore of Christ Church, Leamington, 
a scholarly Shakespearian and a learned Greek and Latin 
student, was intrusted with the toast of “ The Immortal Memory 
of Shakespeare.” As upon former occasions, Mr. James Bennett, 
the actor, gave readings; this time from Zhe Merchant of 
Venice. 

For two or three years previously great efforts had been made 
to commemorate the Tercentenary of Shakespeare with tokens 
of more than usual enthusiasm. Thus the year 1864 is one 
which stands out prominently in the roll of Shakespearian 
history. As a means of furthering the scheme, a deputation 
consisting of the Rev. George Granville, vicar of Stratford-on- 
Avon, and Dr. Kingsley, a member of the Shakespeare Club, 
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waited upon Lord Leigh, as Lord-Lieutenant of Warwickshire, 
and laid the plans before him. Of these his Lordship heartily 
approved and gave the scheme his valuable co-operation. A 
Tercentenary Committee was formed under the chairmanship of 
the Right Honourable Sir Robert Hamilton, Bart., K.C.B. ; and 
this set to work in earnest to make the celebration worthy of the 
occasion. 

One of the chief notions was to hold, during the six days of 
the Commemoration, a series of important representations of 
some of the dramatist’s finest works. Mr. Fechter was at that 
time manager of the Lyceum Theatre, and Mr. Samuel Phelps of 
Sadler’s Wells. They were both, or imagined themselves to be, 
actors of the first rank, and therefore very susceptible to dis- 
tinctions. The Tercentenary Committee invited Mr. Fechter to 
undertake the part of Hamlet. But this distinction proved dis- 
pleasing to Mr Phelps, who declined to take any part whatever 
in the theatrical performances. Thereupon Mr. Fechter himself 
withdrew, and the Commemoration had to be conducted without 
those two representative players, who were obviously more in 
love with themselves than with Shakespeare. A like difficulty 
arose with regard to Mrs. Martin, the Helen Faucit of a few 
years previously, who had been requested to appear as Rosalind 
in As You Like It. 

It seems that Madame Stella Colas, a successful actress of that 
day, who had been performing at the Haymarket and other 
theatres, was engaged by the committee to undertake the 7é/e 
of Juliet in Romeo and Juliet. This selection sufficed to 
displease Mr.—now Sir Theodore—Martin, and he wrote to the 
committee withdrawing his wife’s services. In this dilemma, 
application was made to Mr. Buckstone, and he was fortunate 
in securing Mrs. Charles Young, who very gracefully enacted the 
character which Mrs. Martin had declined to perform. 

A large pavilion was erected in which to represent the plays. 
The galleries held two thousand people, and the floor and other 
parts of the building were enabled to accommodate another 
two thousand ; so that upon that occasion, a goodly company of 
apostles assembled to pay homage to the memory of Shake- 
speare. The stage was seventy-four feet long by fifty-six feet 
wide, and the scenery was painted by the renowned scenic 
artist, Mr. W. Tebbin. Among the plays performed during the 
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Commemoration were As You Like It, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, 
and Zwe/fth Night, the casts of each production being of a 
superior order. A variable tone was given to the proceedings 
in a series of dramatic readings by Mrs. Macready, wife of the 
celebrated tragedian. This gifted lady gave, with excellent 
effect, selections from The Zaming of the Shrew, Macbeth, The 
Merchant of Venice,and A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Among other attractions, a mass of Shakespearian relics were 
shown, many libraries having been laid under contribution for 
the purpose. Certainly one of the chief objects of interest was 
the Garrick Goblet, made out of that same mulberry tree which 
Shakespeare planted with his own hand three centuries ago. 
Upon receiving this goblet at the pageant of 1769, Garrick 
signalised the event by composing and singing a song, the first 


verse of which ran as follows: 
~ 
‘* Behold this Goblet ! ’twas carved from the tree, 
Which, O! my sweet Shakespeare, was planted by thee. 
As arelic I kissit, and bow at thy shrine ; 
What comes from thy hand must be ever divine. 
All shall yield to the Mulberry Tree, 
Bend to thee 
Blest Mulberry. 
Matchless was he 
Who planted thee, 
And thou, like him, immortal shall be.” 


At this memorable birthday festival, “the regular feast,” of 
which Leigh Hunt did not live to partake, was attended by no 
less than eight hundred people. It was presided over by the 
Earl of Carlisle, a nobleman whose scholarly attainments and 
enthusiastic love for Shakespeare admirably fitted him for the 
cost. A very pleasant incident in the course of the proceedings 
was the presentation of an illuminated address from Shake- 
spearians in Germany. It was read by Professor Max Miiller, 
and ended in the following words: “ This we wish by our greet- 
ing. Hail to the memory of William Shakespeare! Hail to the 
town of Stratford-on-Avon! Hail to the people of England! 
In the name of the Executive of the Hochstift, at their seat in 
Goethe’s house. Volger, president. Kress, Heyden, Vice- 
Presidents. Schideck, Secretary.” 

The address was richly illuminated, and bore a vignette of 
Shakespeare, and a sketch of the houses of Shakespeaie and 
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Goethé. On the whole, therefore, although there was much 
friction, great heart-burning, and much disappointment, the 
Stratford-on-Avon Tercentenary Celebration was a praiseworthy 
effort in the direction of honouring Shakespeare. 

There was one evil effect consequent upon the holding of the 
Tercentenary Commemoration—enthusiasm seems to have died 
with it. For the 1864 birthday all the resources available, in all 
lands, were made use of, and after this united effort, apathy 
seems to have set in. These evidences, though manifest at the 
festival of 1865, were not so marked as afterwards. At this 
Commemoration indeed, there were several noteworthy reports, 
coming before the Club in the shape of presents to the museum. 
Thus, a picture of Shakespeare which belonged to the Bishop 
of Ely, and known as “The Ely Portrait,” was presented by 
Mr. Henry Graves, of Pall Mall, London ; two original quarto 
editions of Hamlet, 1603 and 1604, were given by Mr J. 
Payne Collier; and Mr. John Ashfield further increased the 
relics of interest to be found at the museum by bequeathing the 
old sign of the “Falcon Inn” at Bidford, where Shakespeare 
and his bibulous companions are supposed to have had a drink- 
ing contest with the Bidford Association of Sippers, and to have 
been ignominiously defeated. Upon being asked to resume the 
contest, the poet, it is traditionally recorded, replied: “No! I 
have drunk enough with 

** Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 
Haunting Hillboro, hungry Grafton ; 


Dodging Exhall, papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford.” 


With associations like this surrounding it, the sign from the 
old “Falcon Inn” was a welcome present. The chairman of 
the “regular feast” of 1865, was James Cox, jun. mayor of 
Stratford-on-Avon. With the one exception of Mr. H. O. 
Hunt, the gathering was singularly destitute of Shakespearian 
scholars ; in fact, it seems to have been more of a military than 
a Shakesperian dinner ; the military element being imported by 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, of Walton House. The only allusions 
to the stage fell from Mr. James Bennett, the tragedian, who gave 
the toast of “the Drama” with modesty and discrimination. 

There appears to have been no “ regular feast” at Stratford- 
on-Avon at the birthday anniversary of 1866. The gentlemen 
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who constituted the Royal Shakespeare Club, however, met and 
carried a resolution for the conveyance of the legal estate in the 
birthplace, museum, and other properties from the two surviving 
trustees, James Payne Collier and Dr. Thomson, to the Corpo- 
ration of Stratford-on-Avon. At Birmingham there was a 
Shakespeare Club, and this met at a banquet furnished in the 
Royal Hotel, on the Commemoration of 1866. The late Mr. 
George Dawson was the chairman of the evening, and his 
compeers were Shakespearians well known in “the Toyshop of 
Europe.” 

For four years from this date there were no regular feasts on 
the 23rd of each recurring April. Perhaps Shakespeare lovers 
had grown apathetic; certainly, the authorities at Stratford-on- 
Avon had not the funds with which to keep up the custom ; the 
Tercentenary Commemoration, which was a great financial 
failure, though an artistic success, proving a drain upon the'r 
resources. Each year, however, there was a formal meeting, 
which consisted of the mayor of the day and a few friends. At 
these semi-private meetings, reports were read of the Shakes- 
pearian presents received during the year, and a little talk 
indulged in as to the doings of the future. For four years this 
was the kind of Commemoration offered to Shakespeare on his 
birthday ; a poor way of honouring the bard at the best. 

In 1871 “the regular feast” was revived. This was in a great 
measure due to the energy of the mayor, Mr. Edward Gibbs, 
who had deplored the falling away of the o!ld custom. The 
dinner was furnished this year, as heretofore, in the Shakespeare 
Hall, and the chairman of the day was Mr. Gibbs. A very 
good company assembled, including Mr. George Dawson and 


Mr. Sam Timmins, both great lovers of the poet, and deeply: 


learned in the poet’s lore. The former, in very impressive 
language, gave the toast of the evening, “The Immortal 
Memory of Shakespeare,” and Mr. Sam Timmins, who has 
himself donned the sock and buskin, proposed “the Drama” 
with gratifying success. 

“Mine Host of the ‘Red Horse’” served up the banquet of 
1872. It was presided over by Mr. Robert Gibbs, one of the 
chief guests being Mr.—now Sir Arthur—Hodgson, of Clopton 
House. There is nothing of note to record in connection with 


this Commemoration, which was singularly barren of interest.» 
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The Shakespeare Club at Birmingham held its usual dinner, 
with Mr. George Dawson as chairman. 

The birthday of 1873 was honoured with an unusually good 
Commemoration. It seemed indeed as if some attempt had 
been made to resuscitate the full custom prevalent fifty years 
before. There was not only “the regular feast,” furnished this 
year at the Town Hall, with Mr. Charles Edward Flower at the 
head of the table, but a fairly good procession preceded it, which 
was gay with flags and bunting, and lively with music. This 
procession moved to New Place, where Bishop’s delightful 
serenade, “O, by rivers, by whose falls,” was given, and made a 
pretty variation in the programme. The late Marquis of Hert- 
ford was present at this “regular feast,” and made some apt and 
pleasing remarks upon the genius of Shakespeare. This noble- 
man, whose seat was at Ragley, near Alcester, was killed in the 
Warwickshire hunting-field in 1884. Miss Glyn, the well-known 
dramatic reader, gave selections from the plays of Hamlet and 
Macbeth, and, all things considered, this Commemoration was an 
improvement upon some of its immediate predecessors. 

It seems, however, as upon former occasions, to have exhausted 
the enthusiasm and funds of the Stratford-on-Avon authorities, 
for there was no feast in Shakespeare’s town in 1874, and for 
several subsequent years. -A little group of warm enthusiasts at 
Leamington, did, it appears, make the first attempt at a Com- 
memoration in that town. The dinner was served at the Crown 
Hotel and presided over by Mr. William ‘Watkin, the chairman 
of the Local Board. The late J. Tom Burgess, antiquarian, 
editor of Zhe Leamington Spa Courier, and author of “ Historic 
Warwickshire,” gave with much grace and judgment the toast to 
“The Immortal Memory of Shakespeare.” At this celebration 
a poem, not then in print, from the pen of Mr. George Markham 
Tweddell, was read. The author was a noted Shakespearian, 
and wrote his poem, which was entitled “The Welcombe Hills 
in the Land of Shakespeare,” during a visit to the late Mr. Mark 
Phillips at Welcombe Park. The opening lines of the poem ran 
as follows : 

‘* Hail, Hills of Welcombe! once again I tread 
Your glorious sward, where Shakespeare oft has roamed 
Before me. May some ethereal flame 
From his bright spirit so impregnate mine, 


That I may feel the inspiration he 
So oft has felt when he has wandered here.” 
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A break of four years, during which there was a lapse of the 
“regular feast,” brings the record up to 1879. In that year the 
Memorial Theatre was finished and opened with great pomp 
and circumstance on the poet’s birthday. The festival was in 
many ways a noteworthy one. Extensive street decorations 
were prepared, but the weather, as in the case of Garrick’s 
Jubilee Pageant of 1769, was against this form of worship. 
A luncheon was furnished in the Town Hall, with the originator 
of the memorial, Mr. C. E. Flower, in the chair. The aristocracy 
were represented by Lord Leigh, who laid the stone of the 
Memorial Theatre; the clergy by the Rev. Canon Baynes—a 
singularly gifted man, who proposed in eloquent language, “ The 
Immortal Memory of Shakespeare”; and the stage by Helen 
Faucit (Lady Theodore Martin) and Mr. F. B. Chatterton, of 
Drury Lane Theatre. The first performance ever given in the 
Memorial Theatre took place upon the evening of this day. 
Much Ado About Nothing was the piece chosen and, as the 
-event was an interesting one in Shakespearian history, I append 
the cast of characters : 


BENEDICK . . . ° . ° Mr. Barry Sullivan, 
Don PEDRO * ; ‘ ‘ ‘ - Mr. Luigi Lablache. 
Don JOHN . ‘ ; ° rm Mr. Herbert Jenner. 
‘CLAUDIO ° ° ° . ° Mr. Edward Compton. 
LEONATO . F ° ° ° ° Mr. John Ryder. 
BALTHAZAR ° ° ° ° ‘ Mr. W. H. Stephens. 
DOGBERRY . ° ° ° ° ° Mr. Frank Barbsy. 
VERGES . ° . ° Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
BEATRICE . ° . - Mrs. Theodore Martin (Helen Faucit). 
HERO. ° ° ° ° ° ° Miss Wallis. 
URSULA ° ° ° ° ° ° - Miss Hudspeth. 
MARGARET ° . ° ° . ° - Miss Golien. ° 


The play, which was interpreted with zeal and judgment, was 
preceded by a poetical epilogue, written by Dr. Westland 
Marston and spoken by Miss Kate Field, a lady exceedingly 
popular at Stratford-on-Avon. During this festival, which lasted 
for five days, other Shakespearian plays were performed, of 
which perhaps the most successful was Hamlet, with Mr. Barry 
Sullivan as Hamlet, and Miss Wallis as Ophelia. 

Since that time there has been a singular poverty of Shakes- 
peare Commemorations at his birthplace. There is no “regular 
feast” now, and the only form of recognising the day during the 
“ eighties” and, so far, the “ nineties,” has been the giving of a 
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series of dramatic performances, in which Shakespeare has not 
been so well represented as he might or should have been. In 
an article published in the May number, 1890, of Lzppincott’s 
Magazine, 1 made the suggestion that Mr. Henry Irving should 
follow the example of his illustrious predecessors and visit 
Stratford on the poet’s birthday for the purpose of performing 
there. Mr. Irving wrote to say that he w7// go down with his 
Lyceum players. Again, there is a movement on foot at 
Stratford-on-Avon for the resuscitation of the birthday feast, 
about which Leigh Hunt was so enthusiastic; so that ere long 
a properly conducted Shakespeare Commemoration should be 
seen yearly at the poet’s birthplace. 





QUINTETTE. 


Quintette. 
A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


“WAS not that a delightful waltz? I never enjoyed one half so 
much in all my life.” 

The speaker was a tall, handsome man of about eight and 
twenty years, named Jack Stanmore. 

The beautiful girl at his side looked up with a languid smile 
as he spoke. 

“Yes,” she replied, “but it’s much too hot for dancing. Had 
we not better rest awhile in the conservatory to cool ourselves ?” 

Queenie Tilbury, who was standing at a little distance from 
the couple, caught his remark ; and a deep colour tinged her 
fair face as she heard it. Had he not said the very same words 
to herself when they had danced together scarcely half-an-hour 
before, and had she not been led to believe him sincere? Oh! 
why had she been foolish enough to make herself think that she 
cared for him ?—She, who had only seen him once before in all 
her life. Yet, somehow or other, she had already began to feel 
as if he belonged to her. 

Had he not told her that she was all the world to him, that 
he had loved her from the first moment he saw her? When he 
had danced with her he told her that he detested waltzing as a 
rule, because he rarely got a partner to suit him; but that it 
was delightful to waltz with her, and he would never get a 
partner to equal her. 

She had felt both pleased and flattered at this. Oh! it was 
cruel to dash her happiness to the ground in this fashion. 

Was he a cruel flirt, and said the same to every girl he met? 
Or was it the money that attracted him? For Miss Grierson 
the young lady with whom he had been dancing, was well 
known to be the richest girl in the town. 

Queenie tried to put these thoughts from her, and forget him, 
but it spoilt the evening for her nevertheless. Her first ball, 
too, and she had been enjoying herself so much. 

He came again later in the evening to ask her for another 
dance, but her programme was filled. He expressed his 
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disappointment, and left her. In a few minutes she saw him 
dancing again with Miss Grierson, who was unusually energetic 
that evening, for dancing was too much trouble as a rule for her. 

Queenie’s partner noticed her abstracted look. now and then, 
and asked her if she had had any bad news. She laughingly 
replied in the negative, but, she added : 

“TI cannot help wondering if Auntie is lonely without me this 
evening, we’re quite inseparables, you know.” 

It was indeed a rare thing to see one without the other, and 
it was only Mrs. Fulton’s personal dislike to dancing or ball- 
rooms that had induced Queenie to come without her. She 
used to say, “ Dancing is all very well for those who like it, my 
dear, but for my part, I don’t see any sense in jigging round.” 
However, she was pleased enough for her niece (on whom she 
doted) to go; and when the invitation came for the ball, which 
was given in honour of Queenie’s chief friend Mabel Beckton, Mrs. 
Fulton had been as eager as her niece in making preparations 
for it, and Queenie and three other friends had gone together. 

* * * * * * * 

Towards the close of the evening, Mabel sought out her friend 
to ask her if she had enjoyed herself. Queenie replied, “ Im- 
mensely,” but this was really only true concerning the first part 
of the ball. 


CHAPTER II. 


QUINTETTE TILBURY, for such her name really was, was an 
orphan. She had been so named on account of being the fifth 
child—all girls. They first called her so merely in joke, but 
somehow or other, the name stuck to her and she had been 
christened Quintette, though they always called her Queenie, 
which was softer and prettier. 

Her four sisters were much older than she, and had been 
married before their parents died, which happened three years 
ago, when Queenie was nineteen. 

It was a fearful blow at the time, both her father and mother 
being wrecked in one of those fearful storms so prevalent in the 
English Channel. So Queenie had gone to live with her aunt, 
who, having no children of her own had bestowed the whole 
affection of her warm heart on her niece. 
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Mr. Tilbury had left Queenie a small annual income, which 
with care, she managed to make support her; having a great 
horror of being a burden to anyone, even to her aunt, of whom 
she was so fond. 

She had first met Jack Stanmore in a rather romantic fashion. 
Mrs. Fulton and Queenie were returning home one afternoon, 
six weeks previously. The roads were like a sheet of glass, and 
Queenie had slipped down. In doing so she twisted her ankle, 
which gave her great pain. Mr. Stanmore, who was on the 
other side of the way, saw the accident and hurried across to assist. 

Poor Queenie struggled bravely to her feet, but found she 
could not walk a step, but by the help of her aunt and 
Mr. Stanmore (who begged them to accept his services), she 
managed to reach home, which was little more that a hundred 
yards distant. 

Mr Stanmore carried her up the steps and right in on to the 
dining-room sofa, and was gone, almost before they had time 
to thank him. 

He called next day to enquire after her, but Queenie did not 
see him. 

The sprain, or twist, proved but slight, and she was about, 
again, in little more than a week’s time. 

A few days later, in relating the accident to her friend Mabel, 
she was astonished to hear that the Becktons knew Mr. Stanmore 
well. Queenie asked how it was that she had never heard them 
speak of him ? 

“ But,” said Mabel, “you’ve heard of Jack Melson, well, that 
is he. His name is Jack Melson Stanmore. His uncle died 
recently, and having no children he left Jack his fortune, on 
condition that he would also take his name. After everything was 
paid, the money was found to be much less than was expected.” 

“ How strange,” said Queenie. “1’ve often heard you speak of 
Jack, who has been away at college for so long, but never 
dreamed that I should make his acquaintance in that fashion. 
The world is but small you see.” 

* * * * + * . 

When on the night of the ball Queenie had met him again, he 
seemed so pleased to see her, and when, after the second dance 
with her, he told her he had loved her from the first moment he 
saw her Queenie felt very happy—and then—oh—cruel—— 
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Through all the next week she tried to convince herself that 
she did not care for him, or for what she had overheard. 

Yet she could not crush him out of her thoughts, and she 
was, at last, reluctantly obliged to confess to herself that she did 
care. She told her aunt all about it,and Mrs. Fulton sympa- 
thized with her, but begged her not to give him another thought, 
adding, that it was much too sudden to be sincere, and most 
likely he said the same to every girl he met. 

So the days went by. He had called once or twice to see her 
aunt, but they had been out each time. 

One day, as Mrs, Fulton and Queenie were entering the large 
“store,” for which the town was noted, who should be coming 
out but Mr. Stanmore and Miss Grierson. 

“So,” thought Queenie, “it is really true, and my ears did not 
deceive me.” He raised his hat, and coloured slightly as he 
passed them. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two years elapsed. Queenie had many offers, all of which she 


refused. She said, “She had no wish to be married, and that 
she did not care to leave her aunt.” 

They were sitting at breakfast one morning when an exclama- 
tion from Mrs. Fulton made Queenié look up from a letter she 
was perusing. 

“What’s the matter, auntie, dear ?” said she. 

“Why, child, there was a fearful accident last night on the line 
from Liverpoolto G——. The train was entirely wrecked, owing 
to some wrong signalling. Nearly three hundred people have 
been killed or wounded.” 

“ How dreadful!” said Queenie, as she took the paper from 
her aunt’s hand. She read through name after name of the 
poor unfortunate victims, who one moment were in perfect 
health and vigour, and the next, in less time than it takes to 
write, were maimed (perhaps for life), or plunged into Eternity. 

Fathers and mothers in the prime of life, young men and 
maidens, with apparently a long life before them, little children, 
happy innocents, with no thought or care to trouble them—all— 
all victims to this dreadful and unforeseen accident. 

“Poor things!” murmured Queenie, as she read the fearful 
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account of the dead and dying being extricated from the débris. 
She had been through nearly all the names when her eye fell 
upon the one—could she believe her senses—of Jack Stanmore. 

She did not scream, and by a great effort she prevented her- 
self from fainting, but she turned as white and cold as a marble 
statue. 

“ Queenie, dear, are you ill?” said Mrs. Fulton, alarmed at her 
niece’s white face. She picked up the paper which had dropped 
to the floor, and Queenie pointed to the name of Jack Stanmore 
—crushed and dying. “Poor fellow! How shocking !” was all 
she could say. 

“Where are you going, dear?” said Mrs. Fulton, as Queenie 
rose from the table, and was leaving the room. 

“ Going to him,” she answered very quietly. 

“But, my child, that would be madness. It is nearly three 
hundred miles from here, and no doubt there will be plenty of 
people to attend to him. Besides he’s been away two years, and 
is most likely married now.” 

“If I am not wanted I will return,” said Queenie, “ but I must 
go to see how he is, and if there really is any one to attend to 
him in that outlandish place. Does not ‘one good turn deserve 
another.’ How should I have got home that winter I fell down 
but for his kindly assistance ? ” 

“ Well, dear, as you seem to have made up your mind to go I 
will say no more against it, but you must take Susan; I am 
sorry I cannot go with you myself, but my business matters must 
be attended to at once.” 


“T’m sure you can’t spare Susan, auntie ; I may be gone some 
time ?” 


“Yes, dear, I can; I shouldn’t think of allowing you to go 
alone.” 

Mrs. Fulton packed up the few things that would be required, 
and in less than an hour Queenie and the trustworthy servant 
(who had known her from babyhood) were whirling away in 


just such a conveyance as had caused poor Jack Stanmore’s 
accident, if not his death. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN Queenie and her attendant arrived at the place where 
tne accident happened, they found that it was only a small 
village, with very little accommodation. 

All the people who were too much injured to be moved any 
distance had been taken to some empty cottages close at hand. 
The villagers had been very kind, and had done all in their 
power to make the poor sufferers comfortable. Some of them 
had lent bedsteads, mattresses, blankets, etc. 

Queenie enquired for Mr. Stanmore, and was directed to one 
of the cottages at the end of the row. She asked the doctor (for 
so he seemed to be) if anybody was with him. He replied in the 
negative, so Queenie made straight for the cottage. Seeing the 
door ajar, she knocked softly, and hearing no sound entered. 

On an extemporized bed lay the form of Jack Stanmore— 
white as death. Queenie stooped down tosee if he breathed. 

“Thank Heaven! he is still alive,” she murmured. 

How changed he was, as he lay there so white and still. What 
a contrast to the lively, handsome fellow she had hitherto known. 

Queenie seemed rooted to the spot, as she stood looking down 
on him, and thought of all he had suffered, and would still 
suffer. She wondered in what way he had been crushed, and 
whether it was possible for him to recover. That he was very 
seriously hurt, she did not need to be told ; and she wished that 
she might bear it all for him. How long Queenie would have 
stood there it is impossible to say, had not someone entered the 
room, and so put an end to her reverie. It was one of the 
women of the village who were devoting their time to the 
sufferers. She started on seeing a lady, and would have re- 
treated, with a whispered apology ; but Queenie made a sign to 
her not to go, and then, beckoning her out of the cottage, she 
asked if anyone had been to see the gentleman. The nurse 
replied that no one had either been or sent, at which they. were 
all very much astonished, for he was well-dressed and had a good 
bit of money about him, besides jewellery, so he was evidently 
well-off. They had found a card with his name on, but there 


was no address whatever about him, so they did not know where 
to send. 
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Queenie told her that she knew the gentleman and would 
communicate with his friends. She also told her that she had 
come to help with the nursing. The poor woman was very 
thankful to hear this, for though there were many others besides 
herself who had offered their services, still they were not sufficient 
to attend to so large a number of wounded men, women and 
children. 

Queenie telegraphed to her aunt at once to tell her how 
matters stood, and that she had taken rooms for herself and 
maid at the inn. She next telegraphed to Mr. Stanmore’s 
father’s residence, but she received a reply from the housekeeper 
saying that the family were travelling on the Continent. This 
accounted for no one having been to see him. 

When Queenie returned to the cottage she found the doctor 

there, and asked him if there was any hope of Mr. Stanmore’s 
recovery. He replied, “It is a very bad case; the left leg has 
been badly crushed, and head very much hurt, which has caused 
delirium, but I think, if the fever abates by to-morrow, with 
careful nursing he will pull through.” 
. Queenie was very thankful to hear that there was some hope, 
and when the doctor had gone she could hardly refrain from 
crying. She determined that if nursing could save him he 
should live. A sudden thought struck her—‘ What will he 
think if he sees me here? He must not know I came down 
here on his account; I will ask the doctor to give me a certain 
number of the patients in my charge, which I will call ‘my 
ward.” Queenie set to work to make things as neat and 
comfortable as she could fer the sick man. When the doctor 
came again she asked him how many of the patients she might 
undertake to nurse. 

“Well,” he replied, “ you could have this cottage and the next 
in your charge, making five patients in all, but if you find it is 
too much for you, you must have help; it would never do for 
you to knock yourself up. We don’t want another invalid, Miss 
Tilbury,” he added smiling, as he noticed how pale she looked. 

In the next room to Mr. Stanmore was a little fellow about 
five years old. This poor child had lost both father and mother 
in the accident, and as yet they had been afraid to break the 
news to him. His father was a soldier, and had just returned 
from India, where he had been for three years. The poor 
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mother had taken their little boy to meet him as soon as the 
ship came in—and now the little fellow was left an orphan. 

In the next cottage (they were little three-roomed cottages, 
the third room being a small stone kitchen) were two women 
and a young girl about fifteen. Their injuries were not so 
serious, and their illness was mostly due to the violent shock 
they had received. Queenie went round to her chargvs, and 
comforted them as best she could, for each had a tale of woe to 
relate, and Queenie was a very sympathetic listener. They felt 
as if an angel had been sent to minister to them, as they watched 
her flit about so noiselessly. 

Meanwhile, the hitherto unconscious man, in the adjoining 
cottage was gradually coming-to.. Slowly, very slowly, he re- 
membered the accident, and looking round, tried to realize what 
was the matter with him, and where he was. He tried to move, 
but the effort was too painful. . 

Queenie had left Susan in charge, while she had gone to take 
a few hours’ rest. Mr. Stanmore looked hard at Susan, as if 
trying to recollect where he had seen her. She came to his bed- 
side, and smiled cheerfully, when she perceived that he was 
conscious. 

“Where am I ?” he asked feebly. 

She told him ; adding: “But you must keep quite still and 
not talk any more, for the doctor says you need perfect rest and 
quiet, 

“Just one word more,” he replied. “Can you tell me if I 
have broken any bones?” 

“No; you have not ; but your left leg was very much crushed 
The doctor was afraid at first that it would have to come off; 
but he thinks you'll do now.” 

The sick man closed his eyes again as if he would sleep, and 
Susan, fearing the conversation might have excited him too 
much, supported his head while he drank a small portion of 
a soothing draught that was prepared for him. 

When the doctor came again he noticed a great change for 
the better in his patient, who, from that moment, began steadily 
to recover. Queenie nearly danced for joy when she heard it, 
but, on t’ > doctor’s advice, she kept out of sight for a few days. 

She visited the sick room very cautiously, and only when its oc- 
cupant was sleeping. One day Queenie had taken advantage of 
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his being asleep to make several little delicacies for him, and had 
setit Susan to get some rest. She had finished her cooking, and 
was sitting down, her fingers busily sewing. The little orphaned 
“boy had been so much hurt that they had to cut his clothes off 
him ; so Queenie was making him a sailor suit out of an old 
“blue serge dress of hers, for which she had sent home. It was 
nearly finished now, and the little fellow looked forward with 
delight to wearing the pretty new clothes with the brass buttons. 

She was stitching away, and smiling to herself as she did so 
when a low exclamation made her look up, to find the eyes of Jack 
Stanmore fixed wonderingly upon her. Queenie rose, blushing 
and confused, but the instincts of the “nurse” made her over- 
come her feelings, knowing that he must not be excited. She 
moved quietly towards the bed. 

“What! You here!” he exclaimed. “Do I dream, or is it 
really Miss Tilbury that I see?” 

“You do not dream, Mr. Stanmore; it is quite true. I 
read of the accident and came down to offer my services as 
nurse, as they were so short of hands. 1 had always a liking for 
nursing, and I’ve been so successful that I have serious thoughts 
of entering the force, and becoming a ‘ Sister of the Red Cross,’ 
But there! I really must not talk any more, or I shall have the 
doctor calling me over the coals for undoing all the good that ten 
days’ nursing has done you.” 


CHAPTER V. 


IT is not worth while to dwell on the weeks that followed, before 
Mr. Stanmore was able to bear a journey. 

Now that he was partly convalescent he had a newspaper sent 
him daily from a neighbouring town. 

One day he asked Queenie if she cared to read about finery ; 
if so, there was a glowing account of a fashionable marriage she 
could read. 

She took the paper and was surprised to find it was an account 
of the marriage of Miss Grierson to Lord —— 

“You seem surprised, Miss Tilbury,” he said. 

“ Well—yes—I had an idea that Miss Grierson was engaged to 
—to 7 

“Ah! I understand; you thought that I was going to marry 
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her. Well, it did come pretty near an engagement; for my 
father was very disappointed that my uncle’s fortune was so 
small, in fact not sufficient to keep up the estate. Todo so he 
insisted on my marrying an heiress, and Miss Grierson was the 
lady he chose forme. Her parents would not hear of the match, 
however. They had made up their minds that their daughter, 
with her fortune, should marry a titled man. 

“T was not sorry, for I really did not care for her at all. My 
father was so bent on it that I hardly liked to disappoint him, 
for he had been awfully good to me. I cost him an unconscion- 
able amount of money while I was at the University. When 
her parents set their faces against it, of course that settled 
it. Iam only too thankful now that I did not give myself the 
opportunity to ‘repent at leisure.’ 

“TI sold my uncle’s estate, and went abroad. It brings me in 
a tidy little income, nevertheless ; quite sufficient for my simple 
wants—for I left off my extravagant habits long ago—— It 
might even suffice for ¢zvo,” he added, slying eyeing her. 

“Miss Tilbury,” he went on, “do you know what was bringing 
me back to Littleton? Not my parents, for they are still 
abroad ; but a certain face that has haunted me for the last two 
years. A face that is fair to look upon, and in which the good- 
ness of heart is plainly reflected. Can you guess who is the 
owner of that face?” he asked, looking tenderly at the one 
before him that was blushing so vividly as he spoke. “ Queenie, 
dearest, it is your own sweet self. I know I am not worthy of 
you, but say you forgive the way I treated you, and give me 
leave to hope that some day you will consent to be my wife. In 
spite of appearances I have loved you from the very first—and 
you only. Ever since I saw your dear face, the day you fell 
down, it has been constantly before me, until I could bear it no 
longer-—so I determined to come home and try my fate. Thank 
God! I find you still free. To you I owe my life. The doctor 
told me plainly that I could never have recovered but for your 
careful nursing. Tell me, do you think you could love me a 
little, dearest ? ” 

He stroked her hair fondly as she sat with her head leaning 
against the arm of his chair, crying softly. 

She dried her tears and said in a low voice, scarcely above a 
whisper : “Jack, dear, I’ve loved you all along.” 
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“Bless you, my darling, for those words,” he murmured. “ It 
seems almost too good to be true. When I opened my eyes 
that day and saw you sitting before me, I thought I was dream- 
ing and that it was only your image my fevered brain had 
conjured up.” 

Then Queenie told him all about herself. How she had over- 
heard his conversation with Miss Grierson at the ball, and how 
miserable it had made her. How, that she could not forget him, 
try as she would, all through the two long years he had been 
away. Then, reading of the accident, her determination to come 
and help with the nursing. The pitiable state in which she 
found him, etc., etc. 

“My poor Queenie! To think of your going through all this 
for me. It seems as if Providence has brought us together 
again—never to part.” 

* . * * + + + 

Six months later Jack Stanmore married Quintette Tilbury in 
the parish church of Littleton. 

A merry day it was, too, remembered long after by the 
villagers. 

Very pretty the young bride looked, in her simple dress of 
white, ornamented with orange blossoms. They looked a hand- 
some pair as they left the church; Queenie leaning on her 
husband’s arm, her face as radiant as a sunbeam. 

Mrs. Fulton was, of course, very sorry to lose the companion- 
ship of her niece, but was delighted to see them so happy. The 
young couple insisted on her moving to a little villa close to 
their pretty home, so that they might see her every day. She 
‘was not lonely, however, for she adopted the little orphan boy 
that Queenie had so tenderly nursed back to health and strength, 
.and does all in her power to make up for the fearful loss he sus- 
tained. He is now a bright, chubby little fellow, as happy as the 
days are long, for “ Dear Auntie” is so kind. 

* * * . * * . 

Mabel Beckton was the first to congratulate Queenie on her 
return from the honeymoon. 

“Oh! Iam so glad, dear; you seem made for one another,” 
she said, as she kissed the young bride affectionately. 

So, dear reader, we will leave them, trusting that they may 
continuc in happy unison to the end of their days. 





A DAY IN SEFTEMBER. 


Sonnet. 
A DAY IN SEPTEMBER. 


THE storm beats down upon the golden sheaves— 


The glistening raindrops hang on bough and spray— 
The sombre sky is one pale mass of grey— 

The gusty wind blows through the russet leaves, 
And I, caught in the web which Fancy weaves, 

Sit still and dream the lonely hours away ; 

My heart and I are sad this autumn day. 
Dreamland is fair, but yet too oft deceives. 

The hills have faded from the distant view, 
Rain-washed and clouded they are lost to sight ; 
My dreams will fade, perchance be tear-stained too, 
And may not like those hills again grow bright. 
But Spring returns, Earth will her youth renew, 
And I'll dream on, though shadows cross the light. 


CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 
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Author of “ THE BETRAYAL OF REUBEN HOLT,” “A PROFITLESS 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
CLEM’S LETTER. 


IT was the day on which Clem Freer and Mr. Lane had met at 
the Paddington Railway Station—the day before the one fixed 
for the wedding of Miller Penrose and Jenny Caerden. It was 
a cheerless day, too, blustering, cold, and, withal, disposed to be 
showery. There must, moreover, have been something depressing 
in the atmosphere just then; for, taking them all round, the 
good folks of Treverdale seemed to be grumpy and to have 
adopted gloomy views of things in general; while even the 
pretty village itself wore a dismal and comfortless look. 

Mary Seaton, however, was an exception to the prevailing 
gloom, for she was too busy to be affected by extraneous circum- 
stances. She had been up betimes, with the object of getting 
through her domestic duties as early as possible, for she had 
yielded to Jenny’s entreaties that she would be her bridesmaid, 
and she had the finishing touches to put to the new gown she 
was to wear on the morrow. 

Mrs. Ashdown was keeping to her bedroom, on account of the 
cold wind ; but Mary had tenderly ministered to all her wants, 
and was just regarding her new frock with deeply admiring 
eyes, when Jenny Caerden, a shawl flung carelessly over her 
head and shoulders, came flying into the kitchen. 

“Oh, Mary,” she cried, “what do ’ee think’s happened, now? 
—I ha’ got a letter from Clem Freer, ’t last! T’ pos’-boy 
brought it to me more’n a hour ago, but I couldn’t come down 
wi’ it before, ’cos 0’ gitten’ t’ tiresome chil’ren off to school an’ 
sech. ’Tis a dreadful letter, too—un’s bin ill an’ a lot o’ things, 
an’ I’m sure I doan’t knaw what to do, J doan’t, i’'deed! ’ 

And she flung poor Clem’s letter on the table. 
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“ Shall I read it?” asked Mary, who was. looking a little scared 
and pale. ; ° 

“Iss, do, there’s a dear,” said Jenny. “P’r’haps you’ull be able 
to tell what’s best to be done ’bout it—I’m sure J doan’t knaw! 
Read it out loud, will ’ee ?” 
' “Tt is very sad,” sighed Mary,"breaking a brief silence that had 
followed the reading of the letter. “ Poor Clem! Think of his 
lying ill, so long amongst strangers, with not even a line from 
you, Jenny, to cheer him through it!” 

“What's t’ use o’ thinking o’ it?” returned Jenny, gloomily. 
‘QO’ course ’tis sad, an’ it makes me very mis’rable ; but what am 
I to do?” 

“T don’t ;see that there’s anything to be done now,” said 
Mary. j 

“Waal, no, I s’pose ndt ; but I wish Clem hadn’t writ to me at 
all, since un didn’t do it sooner.” a 
_ “But he says he “as written, you know, and hasn’t got any 
answers from you. I suppose his letters couldn’t have got mis- 
laid? I mean, I suppose you couldn’t have laid them by and 
forgotten them ?” 

“Lors, no, o’ course not,’ scornfully. “What nonsense, 
Mary!” And Mary was satisfied that the girl spoke in good 
faith—that she had not received the letters Clem referred to. 

“Tt is very strange whet can have become. of them,” she 
remarked. 

“Iss, tis, ideed,” agreed Jenny. “If eny wan else but Clem 
had sed he'd sent ’em, I shouldn’t ha’ b’lieved it a bit. But un 
never spoke a ward that wasn’t true ‘bout anything—never ; an’ 
I wish I could say t’ same o’ t’ miller.” 

“T don’t like to hear you talk that way, Jenny—it is never wise 
to make comparisons, you know. Besides, you must forget all 
about Clem Freer, now.” 

“Iss, o’ course I must; but if—if I’d ha’ had they letters he 
tells bout, things might ha’ bin diffrent.” 

“They might have been, though I don’t think they would,” 
said Mary, gravely shaking her head, and feeling that the time 
for regret was past.. “It seems to me, from what Clem says, that 
he’s not much in the way of making money enough to keep a 
wife in ease and comfort; and you know you would never be 
content to be poor, Jenny, just for love’s sake.” 
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“TI s’pose I shouldn’t,” sighed Jenny, dreamily gazing out of 
the window. “I knaw I allus sed so; but sometimes, since I ha’ 
made up my mind to break wi’ Clem, I ha’ felt as if his love was 
warth all t’ walth i’ t’ warld—as if ’twould content me better 
than aught else. But there,” turning away from the window, 
and speaking impatiently, “’tis too late to talk o’ that, now. 
Only, doan’t ’ee think, Mary, un ought to be told o’—o’ what’s 
going t’ happen? I mean, ’bout my marryin’ t’ miller.” 

“I hardly know,” returned Mary, looking perplexed. “It 
seems hard not to tell him, but perhaps it will be best to let him 
keep in ignorance for a time. Still, if you want to send him a 
few last words, saying how——” 

“ Awh, but I doan’t—I durstn’t do it. I couldn’t. No, I shall 
never write to Clem, agen—never, never agen !” 

“TI think it best not to, certainly,” said Mary. “It may be 
kinder to Jet the news of your marriage get to him its own way. 
Even if he doesn’t hear of it at all, and should come down to the 
village to see what keeps you so silent, why, you’ll be comfortably 
settled by then, and you won’t mind meeting him as a friend.” 

““T hope an’ trust he ’ull never come anigh t’ place agen,” cried 
Jenny, with sudden passion. “I couldn’t abear to set eyes on 
his face, an’ see it looking mis’rable. ’T would break my 
heart !” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t be miserable for long,” said Mary, startled 
by her friend’s outburst, but speaking cheeringly. “Men ain’t 
like women—they don’t brood over things as we do. I daresay 
when he finds he can’t have you, he will marry some other nice 
girl and be happy enough.” 

“T doan’t b’lieve Clem ’ull ever care for enywan else but me,” 
declared Jenny. And with hands that shook with ill-suppressed 
excitement, she unconsciously took up and examined various 
small articles in Mary’s neat work-box. “I—I doan’t b’lieve he 
ull ever git married. Oh, Mary,” pushing the box from her. “I 
couldn’t abear my Clem to fall i’ love wi’ eny maid but me. I 
couldn’t—I couldn’t abear un to wed her!” 

“Oh, Jenny, that sounds very selfish.” 

“Waal, p’r’aps ’tis, but I can’t help it. I hate to think o’ his 
holding eny other maid to his breast an’ calling her sweet, loving 
names, as un did me. I hate to think o’ his pressing kisses—my 
—my kisses—on her lips, an’ whisp’rin’ tender wards in her ears. 
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Oh, Clem,” yielding, for a few moments, to her true feelings— 
the feelings she was so determined to conquer—‘I wish, I wish 
I had bin true to ’ee, Oh, if I could only lay my head down on 
your dear breast an’ die, this minute, how glad, iss, how glad I 
should be. Oh, Clem! Oh, Clem, Clem, Clem!” and wringing 
her hands, she sobbed convulsively. 

“ My dear girl,” cried Mary, in consternation, “I had no idea 
things were like this with you. Don’t cry so, Jenny, for goodness’ 
sake, You mustn’t marry the miller, to-morrow, if this is how 
you feel for Clem Freer.” 

“ Awh, Mary,” striving to stay the torrent of her tears, “I’m 
a wicked maid—false, false an’ wicked. I doan’t knaw what ’tis 
has come over me’ late, but I doan’t b’lieve I shali ever be 
happy eny more. No, I doan’t—not though t’ miller’s ever so 
kind—not though I’m ever so waal off an’ looked up to.” 

“This is terrible,’ said Mary, deeply distressed. “Your 
marriage must be broken off, somehow. Shall I call Will in, and 
ask him what we’d better do?” 

“No, no, Mary—doan’t ’ee do that. Let me alone for a bit— 
I dessay I sha’ be myself agen, presen’ly.” 

“But your feelings will still be the same, Jenny, and you ought 
not to marry Tom Penrose when your heart is with Clem Freer. 
No happiness can come of it—nothing can come of it but sorrow 
and self-reproach ; and you must not do it.” 

“Tis too late to think o’ thaat now, Mary,” resolutely drying 
the tears from her eyes. “What ’ud folks say if t’ weddin’ was 
stopped ? ’Sides, t’ parson’s bin spoke to, frien’s ha’ bin bidden, 
an’ t’ miller’s got a gran’ dinner ordered for ’em. No, I’m a 
stupid to ha’ got cryin’ so, but ’tis too late to talk o’ breakin’ 
things off now.” 

“Oh, Jenny, it’s not too late. I wish I had known how it was 
with you, sooner—matters shouldn’t have gone on so far, I 
declare. I knew you didn’t care for the miller—how should you? 
—but I thought you had ceased to care for Clem, and that ease 
and plenty would make up to you for—for many things that 
might be wanting in your new life.” 

“Iss, an’ I daresay they will ; ’cos ease an’ plenty’s what I ha’ 
allus wanted. I sha’n’t keep all on feelin’ as I do now,” with a 
sobbing sigh ; “’tis Clem’s letter that’s helped t’ upset me.” 

“Yes—that’s because it ha$ helped to show you how dear he is 
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to you, still. It would-be a terrible, a wicked thing, to marry the 
miller, feeling like you do! Let me go and tell him how 
matters stand with you—that you've had a letter from Clem 
Freer, and that the wedding must be put off. I sha’n’t mind 
what he says—he can bluster as much as he likes. Anything 
would be better than marrying him, when your heart’s so far 
away. Let me go to him and tell him all, Jenny. Do, now, 
there’s a dear?” 

And for a few moments—only.a few moments—Jenny hesi- 
tated. Then a cold, resolved look settled on her beautiful face, 
and, with an unfaltering tongue, she spoke her own doom. 

“No, Mary,” she said, “I woan’t let ’ee go. As I told ’ce jes’ 
now, ’tis too late, quite too late. I lia’ made my bed, an’ [’ull 
lay on it This mis’rable feeling that worrets me so, ’ull pass 
away, byme-by, an’ then I should be sorry ’cos I'd a given up my 
chance o’ walth an’ persition. No; lull be wed to-morrer. For 
good or for ill, ’ull be wed to-morrer.” 

“Oh, Jenny, Jenny!” lamented Mary, turning away with a 
sorrowful gesture. 

* “« Awh, now, doan’t ’ee look like thaat, Mary,” flinging her arms 
about her friend’s neck, and kissing her. “I ’ud let ’ee go tot’ 
miller, d’rec’ly, only—only I knaw for sure I should be sorry for 
it, as soon as t’ weddin’ was broke off. I’m not t’ maid for a 
poor man’s wife, an’ I shouldn’t be happy, not if I loved un ever 
so.” 

“Well, dear, I suppose it’s of no use pleading with you any 
more,” said Mary, tears dimming her eyes as she returned the 
other’s caress, “ but I am so afraid of your being sorry for your 
marriage when it is too late to undo it.” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t be sorry,” declared Jenny. “If I get all I want, 
an’ plenty o’ money to spen’, I shall be content ernough.” 

“But how will it be with you if you don’t get all you want ?— 
if the miller isn’t as kind and liberal as he promises to be?” 

“ Awh, but un will be. I doan’t see how un can help it, wance 
I’m his wife.’ 

“Still,” sighed Mary, “I can’t help thinking it would be better 
to put the marriage off—if only for a week or so. Now, won't 
you sit down quiet for half-an-hour, Jenny, and consider things 
over, again? It is clear that Clem’s letter’s upset your mind a 
bit ; and it would only be wise towait and ask yourself if you 
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aré quite, quite sure you are content ‘to give him up for the 
miller.” 
' “Iss, p’r’aps ’twould; but my mind’s fixed to be married to- 
morrer.” 

“Very well, then—it’s settled, and’ we won’t say any more 
about it. We'll only hope and think that all will be well and 
happy with you.” 

“I doan’t see why ’t shouldn’t. All I’m afraid of ’s seeing 
Clem agen. I couldn’t abear to hear him. say hard things or 
to knaw he meant to forget me; an’—an'—but, there!—I 
woan’t talk ’bout it any more—’t only upsets me. An’, Mary, I 
want ’ee to do something for me. You’m sech:a good friend—I 
doan’t think ’ee ’ull mind, will ’ee ?” 

“Tell me what you want, dear,” said Mary, gently. “I'll do 
anything for you I can.” 

“ Awh, I was sure ’ee would! Waal, ’tis this I want ’ee to do. 
When t’ weddin’ an’ t’ dinner an’ everything’s over, to-morrer, 
will ’ee write a few lines to Clem, an’ tell un all ’bout what’s 
happened ?” 

“Y—es.” 

“That's roight! Tell un I had his letter an’—an’ that I was 
very sorry for un, but it came too late. Iss, tell un thaat, an’ say 
I sent my dear love—’t least, no, I doan’t mean love—say I sent 
un my best wishes, an’ | hoped un’ wouldn’t think very ill o’ me, 
or quite f—for—forget me ; an-—an’—Bother take these stupid 
tears, 1 wish ’em wouldn’t keep gittin’ in wan’s eyes so !—an’ tell 
un I wasn’t warthy o’ his love an’ truth, Mary. Un woan’t 
b’lieve it, I knaw,” pausing in her rapidly-uttered instructions to 
choke back a threatened fit of renewed sobbing, “but—but tell 
un I sed so, an’ that I hope un ’ull be happy, some day. Will 
ee tell un all this, Mary?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You ’ull knaw how to put it, an’ twill ease my heart to feel 
tis done. I’ull leave you t’ letter, so’s you can see where to write, 
an’ you can gi’ it back to me, afterwards. I doan’t like to think 
0’ his findin’ things out no other ways, an’ p’r’aps when un knaws 
I’m wed an’ settled, un woan’t wan’ to come this ways along, agen. 
I should dearly love to see un, jest wance more, but I knaw 
twill be best not to.” 


“There can’t be any doubt about that, Jenny,” said her 
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listener, glancing at her troubled and tear-dimmed eyes. “If it 
is only to keep him from coming down here again, I will write, as 
you say—though I’m afraid I shall find it a hard and sorrowful 
task.” 

“You’m a dear, true friend, Mary—there’s no wan else ’ud do 
as you ha’ done by me, an’ I woan’t forget it in my better-off days, 
An’, Mary, you—you’m so good—do ’ee say a little prayer for 
me, t’-night. I seem to feel as if ’twould bring me luck. Will 
ee say wan?” 

“Yes, dearie, of course I will,” returned Mary, in rather broken 
accents, patting, in a motherly way, the pretty brown hand that 
lay in her own ; “but you mustn’t leave such things as prayers 
to me, you know—you must say them for yourself.” 

“ss, o’ course. But sometimes I feel as if they’m not heard, 
an’ I knaw yours would be, ’cos you’m so good.” 

“Oh, I’m not good, Jenny—you mustn’t think so.” 

“Iss, you be. But us woan’t talk o’ mis’rable things eny 
more—us ull talk o’ t? weddin’. I do hope ’twill be fine, to- 
morrer. ’*Tis gen’rally bright after being so dull, an’ I do so 
‘love t’ sunshine !” 

“It’s not so very bad, to-day,” said Mary, cheerfully, “and I 
daresay it will be sunny, to-morrow.” 

“I hope ’twill, anyway. Be ’ee goin’ to put these bits 0’ 
lace on your dress, Mary ?—’t looks rare and nice—a’most as nice 
as mine. You ’ull cut me out if I doan’t ta’ care!” 

And both girls, inwardly resolving to have nothing more to do 
with sad words and -gloomy reflections, chattered cheerfully for 
half-an-hour or so—comparing notes as to the merits of their 
respective dresses; and when Jenny, at last, took her departure 
to make her final arrangements for the morrow, al] traces of her 
recent emotion had passed away. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE WEDDING MORN. 


IN spite of everyone’s hopes and predictions, it was not by any 
‘means a charming morning—that which was to witness the 
marriage of Tom Penrose and Jenny Caerden. In truth, the 
weather was still oppressively dull and dreary. There had been 
‘some heavy rain during the night, but, save for a light and 
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passing shower, there was little to complain of on this score. 
Still, the sky was overcast and sullen. An _ ill-conditioned 
breeze swept through the village High Street now and again— 
giving a vicious twist to the vane on the spire of St. Margaret’s 
Church, banging about the swinging signboards of the two inns, 
and playing wicked tricks with every object too weak to resist 
its malice. 

A temporary caretaker for Jenny’s troop of younger brothers 
and sisters had been found in a poor and elderly village dame— 
Mrs. Stanford, of the “ general” shop, having daringly agreed to 
take upon kerself the responsibilities of step-mother to them, 
later on. Sothe bride, being at liberty to spend her last morning 
in her old home undisturbed by domestic duties, had arranged 
to take her breakfast in the dignified privacy of her own 
chamber. 

She had risen in the grey dawn to ascertain the state of the 
weather, and with some idea of leisurely commencing the 
important process of dressing; but on drawing aside her not 
too-tidy window-curtains, she crept shiveringly back to bed, 
chilled and vexed by the churlishness of the outlook. 

Jenny was not naturally lachrymose—in fact, she rather held 
in scorn those of her female acquaintances who were ready to 
weep on the smallest provocation ; but her nerves had been more 
tried during the past two months than even she herself was 
aware of,and as she lay back on the comfortless pillows and 
gazed up at the lowering sky, she had some difficulty in keeping 
the tears from her eyes. But for a bride to weep on her 
marriage-morn was, she firmly believed, to jeopardize -her 
future happiness, and so she resolutely winked the rising drops 
away. 

She was no longer distressed by the passionate regrets of the 
previous day—they were all put aside and done with; but she 
was strangely low-spirited and inert. 

She had always meant to be the gayest of brides—merry, 
chatty, and laughing, and she was not a little surprised by her 
unexpected depression. Still, she had no intention of laying 
herself open to the condolence of friends, by any show of 
melancholy. She was far more desirous of winning envy than 
pity, and by time she had brushed out her beautiful dark hair and 
had coiled it up in its most becoming style, she was feeling more 
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cheerful, and was beginning to experience her wonted sense of 
pleasure in the adornment of her natural charms. 

Yet it was a pale and sober face that met Mary Seaton’s gaze 
as she came smiling in, to help put the finishing touches to the 
bride’s toilet. But to be pale and subdued on one’s wedding- 
day was to be only as.one should be, according to gentle Mary’s 
somewhat puritanical notions, and she highly approved both of 
Jenny’s bearing and appearance. She would have liked to see 
a softer and more contented look on her friend’s face, but after 
the revelation made to her on the previous day, softness and 
contentedness of expression was, she knew, scarcely to be ex- 
pected ; and when the grey silk dress, and a tiny white bonnet, 
were arranged to perfection, all other feelings gave place to 
honest admiration. 

“Oh, Jenny, dear, you do look so pretty,” she said, kissing the 
bride, tenderly. “The miller wz// be proud of you!” 

“Un ought to, ’t eny rate,” responded Jenny, turning her 
dark eyes to the little cracked looking-glass hanging on the 
wall. 

“You don’t seem to have eaten much of your breakfast,” said 
Mary, ignoring the note of scorn in the girl’s voice. “ You 
oughtn’t to go to church without taking something. Let me run 
down and get you a fresh cup of tea and some nice thin bread 
and butter?” 

“No, I doan’t want eny, Mary. T’ mis’rable weather’s took 
away my appetite—'tis ernuf to vex a saint, to see it lookin’ so 
glum !” 

“Oh, it doesn’t seem half so bad outside,” declared Mary, 
cheerily. “The rain seems to have cleared right off, and the 
wind has blown the street pretty dry. It would have been a real 
misfortune if we’d had to go to church under umbrellas.” 

“ Yes, so ’twould,” assented Jenny. “But I wanted to see it 
bright an’ sunny—’twould ha’ bin a good omin.” 

“T don’t believe the weather has anything to do with omens, 
good or bad,” laughed Mary. “But don’t you think it’s time you 
went down? You are quite ready, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, I’m ready; but ha’ all t’ folks come, yet? They’m 
makin’ a rare talkin’, but I doan’t want to go down till they’m 
all here. Us ha’ got to be to church by ’leven er’clock, but 
tisn’t much after ten, yet awhiles.” 
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“No; it is quite early, and we needn’t go down till the last 
minute. It won’t take a quarter-of-an-hour to walk up to church 
even if we’re ever so slow.” 

“T want to go slow, so as all t’ neighabours can see us,” said 
Jenny. “But lors, Mary,” peeping through the window-curtains, 
“do’ee come an’ look here. There’s Mrs. Taptun in her purple 
silk an’ a new bonnet to match. My! her do look gran’. Awh, 
an’ here comes t’ widder Stanford, leanin’ on faather’s arm. 
Her’s got her last summer’s bonnet on, done up wi’ scarlet—’cos 
her face isn’t red ernuf a’ready,I s’pose! But her’s a good 
sawl, an’ I’m rael glad her’s goin’ to wed faather, byme-by, an’ 
ta’ care.o’ t’ chil’ren.” 

“ She zs a good soul,” agreed Mary. “It’s pleasant for you to 
know that she’ll make your father and the children comfortable, 
when you’ve got other duties to do.” 

“Waal, Mary,” turning away from the window, “I s’pose us 
may as waal go down. I ha’ n’t seen t’ miller come alongs yet, 
but p’r’aps un’s here, a’ready. T’ parler must be gitten’ rare an’ 
full by now.” 

And this was indeed the case—‘“t’ parler,’ an apart- 
ment which had always served Jenny for kitchen and 
living-room, being not only full, but running over. For 
fashion and custom were things that generally gave place to 
convenience in Treverdale, and it had been arranged that 
the wedding guests should first assemble at the bride’s house, 
accompany her to church, and then proceed to the Mill House 
—there to partake of such cheer as the bridegroom should 
have provided for them. 

For, in Mr. Caerden’s poor home, there was not sufficient space 
to accommodate more than half-a-dozen grown persons at one 
sitting ; so the miller, determined to “do the thing in style,” had 
once more prepared his big kitchen for the reception of company, 
and there the guests were to re-assemble, when the marriage 
ceremony should be completed. 

At present, however, these same guests were experiencing 
some difficulty in finding standing-room in the cottage parlour. 
But they were all in good humour—laughing, chatting, and 
making merry ; and when the bride, closely followed by Mary, 
appeared amongst them, she was greeted by a hearty burst of 
approving acclamation. 
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Never had she looked so fair—never had she been so calmly 
quiet and composed. 


‘* There was a soft and pensive grace, 
A cast of thought upon her face,” 
and her friends were unstinted in their expressions of admira- 
tion. 

But the miller’s advent—for he had not yet arrived—was the 
signal for another burst of applause, and this over, the company 
began arranging themselves for the procession to the church. 

Accelerating his movements by aid of his late grandfather's 
best silver-headed cane, the miller—his long, sallow face flushed 
and his small, light eyes twinkling, from nervous excitement— 
limped up to Jenny and, presenting his arm with as gallant an 
air as he was able, in his state of trepidation, to assume, he led 
her off as if it were quite the usual and proper course of pro- 
ceeding on such occasions. The others, too, evidently of his way 
of thinking, followed close on his heels—Will Ashdown, with 
Mary Seaton, Mr. Caerden with the Widow Stanford, and the 

_rest, having paired as fancy prompted them, falling in behind. 


(To be concluded.) 
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